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Early Nineteenth-Century Shipowning —A Chapter 
in Business Enterprise 


I 


NTIL the close of the Civil War, shipowning was one of the princi- 

pal forms of capital investment along our northern seaboard. Grad- 
ually, investors found other outlets for their surplus wealth in govern- 
ment funds, in bank and insurance stocks, in railroads, and in factories. 
Although its relative importance had declined, shipowning reached its 
peak on the eve of the Civil War. Afier that, it declined sharply. 

Numerous writers have told how the vessels of our old merchant 
marine were built, loaded, or sailed. Beyond occasional scattered refer- 
ences, most of them have not explained, however, how those vessels were 
owned or managed.* The purpose of this article is to bring together 
briefly a comprehensive outline of the major aspects of ownership, in the 
hope that some one, building on this framework, may write a detailed 
study of shipowning. This article is based in part on data derived from 
a general search through a half century of customs records, from news- 
paper files, manuscript business papers, and other sources; in part it is 
based on a statistical analysis of New York customs registers and enroll- 
ments of various types of vessels in 1850. 

By and large, ownership claims in ships had many features in common 
with ownership claims in real estate or factories, though they also had 
several distinctive qualities. Generalizations are not safe, because condi- 
tions varied among the types of vessels, among large and small ports, and 





1 See, for instance, my Square Riggers on Schedule (1938), 106-139, 313-316, for an 
analysis of packet ownership, and my Rise of New York Port, 1815-1860 (1939) , 266-270. 
Two unpublished theses deal with particular aspects of the subject: C. P. Wright’s Har- 
vard doctoral dissertation, “The Origins and Early Years of the Transatlantic Packet 
Ships of New York” (1932) and W. J. Lewis Parker’s Columbia master’s thesis on 
“The Palmer Fleet of Coal Schooners” (1940). A wealth of pertinent source mate- 
rial is reproduced in K. W. Porter, The Jacksons and the Lees (1937). 
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among different periods. Far less uniformity was to be found in the 
owning of ships than in their navigation, where a clean-cut hierarchy and 
ritual defined fairly well the respective functions of masters, mates, and 
seamen. 

Congress laid down certain basic regulations concerning shipowning 
in its acts of December 31, 1792, and February 18, 1793.’ Since its pri- 
mary concern was to keep out foreign vessels and foreign owners, Con- 
gress stipulated that the title to all American vessels must be recorded 
with the customs officials. The resulting records of customs documenta- 
tion, with registry for vessels in foreign trade, enrollment for vessels 
over twenty tons in domestic trade, and licensing for smaller craft in 
domestic trade, constitute the basic source for details of shipowning, 
because every change in ownership required fresh documentation. With- 
in those legal requirements, however, there was room for a wide range 
of divergent types of ownership. 

Every vessel was regarded as a separate business entity, even when 
several vessels had identical ownership. All accounts, from petty ship 
chandler’s bills to annual accountings to the owner, were kept in the 
vessel’s name. In the courts, actions were based against a particular vessel 
“and her rigging, tackle and appurtenances.” Traces of that old practice 
still exist. A Maine boat yard, for instance, makes out the bills for my 
little centerboard sloop to “Yacht Mudhen and owner.” One of the main 
reasons for keeping accounts in the vessel’s name was the old practice of 
divided ownership. Except for those vessels owned by a single individual 
or by a corporation, ownership was divided into shares, that were held 
in varying amounts by different individuals. . 

From the quantitative standpoint, such ownership might be divided 
into four principal categories: (a) sole ownership by a single individual ; 
(b) ownership by a small group—from two to four—frequently part- 
ners ; (c) ownership by a larger group—five or more; and (d) ownership: 
by a corporation. 

Turning to qualitative considerations, one finds a somewhat larger 
group of categories: (a) some merchants operated a vessel in connection 
with their business, using at least part of the cargo space for their own 
goods; (b) some large-scale owner-operators were concerned in carry- 
ing cargo or passengers for others, as common carriers or through char- 
ter; (c) part ownership existed, frequently in small shares, by “‘ship’s 





2 These acts and other legal aspects of ownership are analyzed in detail in Joseph Blunt, 
The Merchant and Shipmaster’s Assistant (1832), 152-165. 
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husbands,” who managed the vessel for absentee or other passive own- 
ers; there was also (d) part or sole ownership by the vessel’s captain ; 
(e) participation in ownership by the builder, rigger, or engine maker ;_ 
(f£) passive nonoperating part ownership by merchants who patronized 
a vessel for carrying their imports or exports ; and (g) passive ownership 
by investors not immediately concerned with the operation of the vessel. 

I have compiled some statistics from an analysis of five different cate- 
gories of vessels documented at New York in 1850, in order to throw 
light upon the relative importance of some of these various classifica- 
tions. That year was selected partly because proportional shares were 
just beginning to be recorded; partly because the new ocean steamships 
and clippers were appearing on the scene; and partly because the old 
American merchant marine was approaching its apogee. Five classes 
were examined: (a) permanent registered sail comprised the normal 
major types of vessels in foreign trade; (b) temporary registered sail 
with permanent Maine enrollment was included to indicate the nature 
of ownership in the little ports “down east” ; most of the vessels in this 
class were schooners, which had brought lumber or lime to New York 
and were clearing for a foreign voyage to the Caribbean; (c) most of 
the permanent enrolled sail examined were little sloops and schooners 
owned up the Hudson, around Long Island, or at other outlying parts 
of the New York customs district; (d) permanent enrolled steam in- 
cluded Hudson River and Sound steamers, ferries, tugs, and miscella- 
neous steamers, but only one major coastwise vessel; (e) permanent reg- 
istered steam comprised the big new steamships of the subsidy lines to 
England, France, the Caribbean, and the Pacific. Permanent registry or 
enrollment, of course, meant that the vessel usually had “of New York” 
painted on her stern, because it was her home port. The results are em- 
bodied in the table on page 4. 


II 


In general, it may be said that there were three major types of owner- 
ship. The crack sailing vessels from the major ports were generally 
operated in connection with the owner’s business, thus representing fairly 
concentrated ownership. The little “transient” (or tramp) sailing vessels 
from “down east’’ were usually freighters for hire and were apt to have 
minutely divided ownership. Steam vessels partook of both those types; 
but, in addition, they introduced the new elements, prophetic of the 
future, of corporate ownership and government subsidies. 
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OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS DOCUMENTED AT NEW york, 1850 





Sail Steam Steam 
Sail Temporary Sail Perma-  Perma- 
Permanent Registered Permanent nent nent 


Registered (Maine) Enrolled Enrolled Registered 





Per Cent of Total Tonnage 


SPD wanweravienvsvacene 22 20 30 51 14 
Small group (2 to 4).......... 41 30 Bi 27 33 
Large group (5 or more)....... 37 50 39 6 8 
Oe ee er -_ ee = 16 45 
Per Cent of Total Number 
STO Co ee 24 19 40 44 28 
PCT eee Te Tere e 47 31 40 41 33 
CY iccecccyckoueies 29 50 20 5 14 
Ee ee ie ai - 10 25 
Wholly owned by captain....... 3 - 21 *“S i 
Partly owned by captain........ 35 44 47 *34 *11 
Partly owned outside State..... 21 734 18 "2 *19 
Average Tonnage of Vessels 
General average ............... 469 149 95 353 970 
ee 434 156 73 400 476 
SECA LES CC (1 aS a en 405 141 74 229 961 
ee | 151 175 388 . 606 
KGGRNnOT AHR. c.cncc cco ew aciewe = te ae 539 1,734 
Average Tons per Owner 
Generalvaverage ..............%. 123 29 34 *185 *198 





* Not including vessels owned by corporations. 
+ Partly owned outside Maine. 


From the standpoint of prestige, the most respectable form was sole 
ownership, by one man, of ships that brought his own tea from Can- 
ton by the cargo. The prestige was the larger if a ship was one of a 
numerous fleet, flying the owner’s distinctive house flag.* If two or three 
partners shared title to the vessels, the honor was still impressive. Such 
owning of vessels as adjuncts to general commercial business was a com- 
mon practice in the larger seaports in the first quarter of the last century. 
As distinguished from the “transient” vessels from the “‘outports,” these 
vessels were usually “regular traders” that generally plied between par- 
ticular ports, although not on schedule like the packets. Sometimes they 
carried nothing except the owners’ cargoes; sometimes they filled out 


8 See F. G. Griswold, House Flags of the Merchants of New York (1926) for details 
also included in his Clipper Ships and Yachts (1927). 
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their holds with shipments for others. At other times, they were inci- 
dental adjuncts to the owner’s business, like the present-day tankers 
owned by the Standard and other oil companies or the Ford ore ships on 
the Great Lakes. Shipowning, however, was frequently the more impor- 
tant part of the owner’s interest, just as today, the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s “Great White Fleet” shares popular attention with the bananas 
that they bring for the company, while the cruises of the Grace Line are 
better known to the public than the allied activities of W. R. Grace and 
Company. 

One of the anomalies of early ship ownership was that division of 
ownership bore scant relation to the amount of tonnage owned. Some 
single owners had large concentrations of shipping, whereas little schoon- 
ers and sloops from smaller ports might have a dozen or more joint 
owners. Vessels belonging to commercial houses in the large ports gen- 
erally represented a heavy concentration of ownership. No essential dif- 
ference existed, in their case, between the single owner and the small 
group of partners. 

Various men have received the somewhat shaky title of “the most 
extensive shipowner in the United States.” William Gray of Salem is 
said to have “owned 113 vessels first and last, before 1815.’* Elias 
Hasket Derby and later Joseph Peabody of Salem also ranked high 
among individual owners, along, of course, with Stephen Girard of 
Philadelphia and John Jacob Astor, Archibald Gracie, and Daniel Lud- 
low of New York. All of these men were merchants who operated ships 
as part of their general business, as did also some of the great firms of 
“shipping merchants.”’ Among the latter were Leroy, Bayard & Co.; 
G. G. & S. Howland; N. L. & G. Griswold; A. A. Low & Bros. ; and 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co. of New York as well as J. & T. H. Perkins and 
the Welds of Boston.’ The flags of those firms, however, also flew over 
some vessels in which the shipping firms acted simply in the “‘ship’s hus- 
band” capacity, of which more later. Frequently one partner served as 
“marine superintendent” in special charge of a firm’s shipping, while 
sometimes a nonowner was employed in that capacity, as was the case of 
Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer for the Low fleet. As for nominees for 





4S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts (1921), 96. 

5 See Morison, Maritime History; Griswold, House Flags of the Merchants of 
New York, K. W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (1931); J. B. McMaster, 
Life and Times of Stephen Girard (1918) ; W. G. Low, Something About A. A. Low 
and Brothers’ Fleet of Clipper Ships (1919) ; I. W. Anderson, Under tiie Black Horse 
Flag (1926); and Dictionary of American Biography, passim. 
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the title of “most extensive shipowner,” I have demonstrated elsewhere 
how difficult it is to make any positive awards.° 

The specialist in shipping, whose vessels were for the use of others 
rather than for his own goods, developed rather more slowly. One of 
the earliest was Jacob Barker of New York, who finally found it con- 
venient to move to New Orleans. His memoirs list thirty vessels, which 
he owned early in the century, and which had only Nantucket captains ; 
he had several more. His vessels were frequently used for chartering or 
for carrying general freight." Several of the packet operators, such as 
Charles H. Marshall, Elisha E. Morgan, William Whitlock, Jr., and 
Robert Kermit of New York fall clearly in this category, while Enoch 
Train of Boston was probably more important as a shipowner than as a 
general merchant.* Heavy individual holdings, as we shall see later, were 
also common in steam vessels. 

So far, the examples have consisted chiefly of extensive concentra- 
tions of shipping in the hands of a single owner or a small group. Some 
of the shipping at New York and a considerable amount from the smaller 
ports to the eastward afforded instances of scattered ownership. From 
the outset, the customs certificates of registry and enrollment listed all 
the owners according to law, but only in 1848 did they begin to designate 
the proportional shares of the various owners. Even then, the practice did 
not become uniform for all vessels. While it is sometimes stated that a 
vessel was divided into sixty-fourths, fractions of every sort appeared. 
Where the division was in multiples of four, the shares may be trans- 
lated into sixty-fourths, but often they were in multiples of three or 
five. Sometimes one share was held jointly by two or three men. 

An instance of this wide subdivision in a large New York vessel is 
afforded by the Star of the West, a new 1,122-ton ship built by Perrine, 
Patterson & Stack at New York in 1850 for the line of Liverpool immi- 
grant packets operated by Samuel Thompson, a nephew of the Black Ball 
founders. She was divided into thirty-seconds, each worth probably about 
$2,000. Samuel Thompson and John W. Mason jointly held five of these 
thirty-seconds; her captain, Alfred B. Lowber had another five, Joseph 
Walker, previously a joint owner of the Black Ball Line, held four of 
them ; and the remainder were divided into nine shares ; each the equiva- 
lent of two thirty-seconds. One of the last group belonged to Thomas B. 





6 Albion, Rise of New York Port, 269. 
7 Incidents in the Life of Jacob Barker of New Orleans (1855), 16. 
8 Albion, Square Riggers, 106-139, 313-316. 
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Cropper, a Black Ball captain, and another jointly to James F. and John 
W. Roche.® 

In examining some of the common categories of shipping investors, 
represented in part among these owners of the Star of the West, we find 
the “ship’s husband” the most common of all. Such a managing owner 
was represented, for instance, by Samuel Thompson. It was his function 
to keep track of the vessel’s accounts, to attend to all duties involved in 
her sojourn in his own port, to find freights for her, and to select her 
officers. Passive or absentee part owners found it more satisfactory, on 
the whole, to have such a man own part of the vessel. Otherwise those 
functions at a major port would be performed by a commission merchant 
who would receive his five per cent for all expenses and might not be able 
to resist the implicit temptations of the “‘cost-plus” system. 

In the case of this particular vessel, ali the owners resided in or around 
New York, where the “‘ship’s husband” practice was particularly common 
in the case of vessels owned primarily at some New England port.” 
Often, a family of shipowners “down east” would send one member to 
New York to act as a general commission merchant and shipping broker. 
The customs records are full of such instances of ownership, with one 
owner documenting the vessel in New York and the rest living some- 
where in Connecticut at first or, as time went on, in Maine. 

Next to the “‘ship’s husband,” the captain was the most common joint 
owner. Occasionally, he might appear as sole owner of a vessel. This hap- 
pened most frequently among the small Hudson River sloops, Long Is- 
land schooners, and local steamboats. It was more usual, however, for a 
captain to hold a part share, which was more apt to be a sixteenth, rather 
than Captain Lowber’s five thirty-seconds of the Star of the West. My 
analysis of packet ownership shows that some captains held shares in 
several vessels in addition to the one that they commanded. Seldom was 
the captain’s relation expressed in as blunt and revealing a fashion as in 
the following advertisement: “A shipmaster is desirous of taking an 
interest in a good vessel of 3 or 400 tons, of which he can have the com- 
mand. Apply at 229 Front Street.”™ 

The shipbuilder was less apt to be a part owner. Some built only on 
order from merchants; others built as a speculation hoping to sell out- 
right at a profit; still others retained part ownership; and a few kept the 





®New York Custom House, Mss. Customs Registers (hereafter C. R.) Sail, 1850, 
65. Compare with analyses of ownership of thirty-two regular packets in Albion, Square 
Riggers, 313-316. 

10 J. A. Scoville, Old Merchants of New York (1863), II, 161. 

11 New York Journal of Commerce, April 10, 1830. 
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whole property in their hands. This last practice occurred more fre- 
quently among some Maine shipbuilders, such as the Sewalls and the 
Skofields, than in the big East River yards.” Among the latter, William 
H. Webb and William H. Brown retained part ownership of their ships 
oftener than the others. In 1850, for instance, Brown, who was specializ- 
ing in steamships, appeared as sole owner of the 818-ton Rhode Island 
and the 443-ton Sea Bird, but he also owned half of the 840-ton New 
York and three-fourths of the 1,003-ton Pacific (not the Collins liner). 
In the last case, the registry certificate bore on the reverse the notation of 
a $30,000 mortgage from Brown to E. K. Collins.”* Incidentally, Brown 
alone was listed among the East River shipbuilders reputedly worth at 
least $100,000 in 1855.%* 

The passive merchant-investors who bought shares in vessels that they 
patronized cannot be identified at first glance, as can the captains and 
sometimes the builders. Only when one knows the port well may one 
appreciate the particular interests of the various investors. This owner- 
ship type, however, was fairly common among the owners of the New 
York packets to Liverpool, London, and Havre, notably the Crarys and 
Casimir De Rham, for whom a Havre packet was named. 

The merchant serving as the vessel’s agent in some other port was still 
another type of occasional investor. He would obtain cargoes and attend 
to her general needs, in addition to using her at times for his own ship- 
ments. Transplanted Yankees in southern ports often filled this role; 
many of them were joint owners of the southern coastal packets from 
New York. An unusual case of interport ownership was the 188-ton bark 
Marmora, built at East Thomaston (Rockland), Maine, four months 
before she was enrolled at New York. She had three owners from New 
York ; five from East Thomaston, including her captain ; one from Cam- 
den, Maine; two from New Haven; and one from New Orleans. Except 
for the pair from New Haven, their addresses made the functions of her 
various owners fairly obvious. 

Passive investors, who had no immediate interest in the operation of 
a particular vessel, were sometimes wealthy New Yorkers seeking profit- 
able outlets for their capital. A specialist of this type was Nathan Cobb, 
a former New York packet captain who, upon his retirement from the 
sea, settled at Tarrytown. His name appears time and again in the cus- 
toms records as part owner of packets and also of steamships. Appar- 
ently he went in for shipping investments exclusively ; others, like the 





12 See R. P. T. Coffin, Captain Abby and Captain John (1939). 


13 C, R. Steam, 1850, 4. 
14M. Y. Beach, Wealth and Biography of New York’s Wealthy Citizens (1855). 
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wealthy Stephen Whitney, owned shipping shares as but one of numerous 
interests. Merchants planning to build a vessel would often turn to such 
a man for part of the capital, and sometimes as an inducement would 
offer to name a ship for him or for one of his family. 

Passive investors, on a much smaller scale, were prevalent in the small 
New England ports. The Maine vessels in the forties and fifties were 
similar in this respect to the earlier ones from Connecticut. Seldom did 
one find as detailed evidence about such a vessel as the following, which 
appeared in 1818: 


Nothing can more fully shew the enterprise of our New England brethren 
than the following facts: A brig of 197 tons is now in this port, owned at the 
eastward by seventeen persons, of the following occupations, viz: four mer- 
chants, two esquires, three traders, one sail maker, one physician, one baker, 
one rope maker, one taylor, one cabinet-maker, one mariner, and one farmer.”® 


The New York registry records are full of little Maine vessels tempo- 
rarily transferred from down-east enrollment. These show that wide 
diffusion of ownership was the rule, with 29 tons as the average holding. 
Several smali schooners had more than a dozen owners each. None, how- 
ever, seems to approach the extreme subdivision recorded in 1838 for the 
27-ton sloop Emily, owned by Eliphalet Mowbray of North Hempstead 
and 91 others, “all of Long Island.””* Even in such cases of wide disper- 
sion, women very rarely were owners. Only three instances were noted 
among all the vessels sampied in the 1850 survey. Those records of small 
holdings also would indicate that various members of the same family 
participated in shares, while occasionally one or more of the owners had 
the same name as the captain, who might perhaps hold no shares himself. 
Possibly they had invested on the condition that he get the job, just as 
wealthy fathers sometimes buy into the stock of an organization to secure 
a berth for a son today. 

While foreigners contributed a very substantial amount of the capital 
used in building American railroads during this period, they were rigidly 
excluded by law from any holdings in American shipping. At times, how- 
ever, foreigners managed to participate by indirect means. In 1834, for 
example, the British banking house of Baring loaned some $30,000 to 
Goodhue & Company, their New York correspondents, to facilitate the 
latter’s purchase of a share in the Black Ball packets. The name of Baring 
naturally did not appear on the American registry certificates, but the 
British press occasionally referred to the Black Ballers as Baring ships. 





15 New York Evening Post, May 1, 1818. 
16 C, E. (Customs Enrollments) Sail, 1838, 79. 
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III 


Not until one turns from sailing vessels to steamboats and steamships 
does one find more than a slight trace of the corporation as a form of 
ownership. A few whaling companies were incorporated about 1840 and 
owned some vessels. It is said that the Moravians also collectiveiy had a 
number of small sailing vessels at Philadelphia for their church missions. 
By and large, however, corporate ship ownership was limited to steam, 
then and afterwards. 

Although the North River Steamboat Company was incorporated by 
the New York Legislature as early as 1820 to take over the Fulton- 
Livingston monopoly on the Hudson, corporations did not own half of 
New York’s registered or enrolled steam tonnage in 1850. All the other 
varied forms of ownership that we have noted appear among the port’s 
steamers in that year, even though the steamer was usually a common 
carrier and was seldom operated in conjunction with general commercial 
business. 

Conspicuous among the numerous heavy individual owners of steam- 
ers was Cornelius Vanderbilt, who graduated successively from harbor 
ferries to river steamers, Long Island Sound steamers, and finally ocean 
steamships, before turning to railroads. He held a huge concentration of 
the most valuable tonnage, generally as sole owner, although in 1850 he 
was listed as one of the eleven joint owners of the 87-ton steamer 
Director in addition to his lone ownership of the 1,207-ton Prometheus. 
His erstwhile rival, Daniel Drew, ran up an even heavier total for soli- 
tary ownership in that particular year. Drew had eight river and Sound 
steamers, totaling 6,386 tons, in addition to three owned by the New 
York & Troy Steamboat Association of which he was president. Charles 
Morgan, who had begun as part owner in Charleston sailing packets and 
eventually was to acquire his Morgan Line and many steamers in Gulf 
waters, owned half of each of three steamers totaling 4,054 tons in 1859. 
Ultimately he was among those credited with the title of “heaviest ship- 
owner in the United States.’’ Whereas most of the new subsidy steam- 
ships, as we shall see, belonged to corporations, three of the big steam- 
ships on the New York-Havana-Chagres mail run, totaling 5,050 tons, 
were held by George Law, Marshall O. Roberts, and a changing third 
party.’ On a much lesser scale, a considerable number of the smaller river 
steamers and harbor tugs, which constituted almost half of the enrolled 
steam vessels, had single owners. 





17C, R. Steam, 1850: C. E. Steam, 1850: W. J. Lane, Life of Cornelius Vanderbilt: 
and Dictionary of American Biography, under Law, Morgan, and Roberts. 
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At the opposite extreme, some of the steam vessels before 1850 repre- 
sented very widely scattered shares. Often a community that desired 
steam service, would provide dozens of individual share holders, while 
some New Yorker would also frequently hold a few shares as ship’s 
husband. This process, which was a step toward incorporation, was 
found not only among the river steamers but also among some of the 
important coastwise vessels. In 1847, for instance, the 1,012-ton steam- 
ship Northerner, on the New York-Charleston run, had twelve different 
owners from the southern port, in addition to five New Yorkers, includ- 
ing Paul Spofford and Thomas Tileston, the operators. In 1850, the 
ship passed into the hands of seven New Yorkers, with the Charleston 
interest and Spofford and Tileston eliminated. 

The new subsidy lines authorized by Congress in 1847 gave a decided 
stimulus to corporate ownership because of the large amount of capital 
required. The proportion of corporate registered steam ownership in 
1850 was perhaps higher than normal, because it included all four of the 
new ships of the New York and Liverpool U. S. Mail S. S. Co. (better 
known as the Collins Line), totaling 11,131 tons. It also included three 
vessels for the Pacific Mail S. S. Co., one for the New York and Havre 
S. S. Co., and one for the Panama Railroad.** 

At that time, the corporation had not yet gained a majority of the 
steam tonnage, even with the whole Collins fleet thrown in. As time 
went on, however, it would become increasingly common for steam ves- 
sels, but the old form of shares lasted on among sailing craft. As sail 
gradually gave way to steam, the sixteenths and sixty-fourths were over- 
shadowed by stock certificates among owners of tonnage. 

This article has barely scratched the ground in a subject full of possi- 
bilities. The recent analysis and reproduction of the customs registry 
and enrollment records of several New England ports gives an oppor- 
tunity for further extensive analysis, while inventories of wills in pro- 
bate or surrogate records will likewise prove of value. The trained inves- 
tigator has rich opportunities, not only here but also in the closely related 
subject of ship operating—an almost virgin field, ranging all the way 
from the purchase of new or second-hand vessels, through considera- 
tions of port expenses, chartering, and freight earnings, on to the elusive 
question of profit or loss. 


Princeton University Rosert G. ALBION 
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How the First French Railways Were Planned 


I 


RANCE is often described as the country that planned its network 

of railroads with the greatest care, wisely arranging for private 
construction and operation under control of the Government. She de- 
serves criticism, it has been said, only because it took ten years to make 
these excellent arrangements. Yet most of the writers who have painted 
this rather attractive picture have not looked beyond the well-known 
books of Audiganne and Kaufmann, studies based chiefly upon collec- 
tions of French statutes and legislative debates as well as the best known 
contemporary newspapers and literary reviews.’ Little attention has been 
paid to the Corps des ponts et chaussées, whose activities were far more 
important than the speeches of its director in the Chambers. Little con- 
cern has been given to the vital problem of obtaining the very large 
amounts of capital that were needed, or to the influence of the serious 
depression that began in 1837. 

Construction of a systematically planned network of railroads in 
France was first considered after the Revolution of 1830, and was advo- 
cated by a group of brilliant young writers who were nearly all followers 
of the idealist Saint-Simon who had died in 1825, but whose sect had 
been kept together by Prosper Enfantin until 1832. Thus Michel Cheva- 
lier, who had been trained as a mining engineer but who became a writer 
and teacher of economics, published in the Saint-Simonian newspaper, 
Le Globe, in the spring of 1832, his “Systeme de la Méditerranée,” a 
series of articles in which he envisioned great arteries of travel along 
which both men and goods could be carried rapidly and efficiently, 
whether by water or by land. Chevalier had influence because of the 
charm of his style and the clarity of his exposition, and his articles ap- 
pealed to the general public rather than to technical experts.” Another 
publication of the same year, Vues politiques et pratiques sur les tra- 
vaux publics en France was written by a group of four engineers of 





1 Armand Audiganne, Les Chemins de fer aujourd’hui et dans cent ans chez tous les 
peuples; Economie financiére et industrielle, politique et morale des voies ferrées (Paris, 
1858). 

Richard de Kaufmann, La Politique francaise en matiére de chemin de fer (Paris, 
1900). 

2 Arthur Louis Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 and the 
Progress of the Industrial Revolution in France (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1930), 30-33. 

See also Audiganne, I, 333, and Maurice Wallon: Les Saints-Simoniens et les chemins 
de fer (Paris, 1908), 45. 
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whom the best known were Stéphane Mony and his half brother, 
Eugéne Flachat, men who continued to practise their profession and 
were thus builders as well as advocates of railroads.* Like Chevalier 
they thought in terms of national arteries of travel, whether by land or 
water ; and to ensure that such arteries would be built they urged the 
Government to guarantee a minimum rate of interest to the companies 
building and operating such waterways or railroads, an idea which, as 
we shall see, aroused heated controversies, but ultimately proved of great 
practical value. 

A third type of railroad promoter is exemplified by Emile Péreire, an 
exceedingly adroit journalist, who by writing articles on finance and rail- 
roads for Le National not only aroused the interest of the public, but also 
won the practical support of bankers like James de Rothschild, Thurneys- 
sen, and the d’Eichthals. Possessing a genius for organization and 
charged with boundless enthusiasm, Péreire supplied the stimulus for the 
building of the railroad from Paris to St. Germain, by prevailing on 
Stéphane Mony and his brother Flachat to supply the technical skill while 
he obtained the capital. Péreire was active also in organizing the com- 
pany that built the railroad from Paris to Versailles on the Right Bank 
of the Seine, and was possibly the first person to make practical plans for 
the construction of a railroad from Paris to Belgium and the English 
Channel. He seems to have understood better than the majority of his 
contemporaries that most capitalists were quite ignorant of industry and 
its transport needs, while most investors were fond of gambling and 
hence preferred dazzling projects to sound enterprises. He understood 
also the power ful influence exercised by the Corps des ponts et chaussées, 
inasmuch as this body not only judged the merits of enterprises such as 
railroads but also competed as an entrepreneur with capitalists in the 
business of actual construction. Péreire is reputed to have been the man 
who did most to arouse the interest of Legrand, director of the Corps 
des ponts et chaussées since the Revolution of 1830, in the building of 
railroads, impressing on Legrand that the provision of railway facilities 
was a national problem of urgent importance.’ 

The first important railroad built in what Audiganne has called the 
“second period of construction” (from 1833 through 1842) was the 
short line from Paris to Le Pecq, authorized by the Law of July 9, 1835, 





3 Audiganne, I, 336. 
* Wallon, 62, 73-75; Audiganne, I, 365-372. 
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and opened on August 24, 1837.° This has generally been called the rail- 
road from Paris to St. Germain but, because the Seine had to be crossed 
and because the steep hill upon which the town of St. Germain stands 
had to be ascended, the railway was not completed to St. Germain until 
the spring of 1847. Indeed, it was the invention of an atmospheric engine 
by Eugene Flachat and the construction of such an engine by that excel- 
lent builder of locomotives and other machines, Hallette of Arras, which 
solved the technical problems involved. This railroad, although short, 
was of great importance because it was the first line starting from Paris; 
hence it was the first to attract the attention of the entire country, the first 
French railroad built originally to carry passengers, the first line to be 
an unqualified financial success from the beginning, and the first to win 
the support of the future railroad czar, Baron James de Rothschild. 
One would have thought that the brilliant success of the railroad from 
Paris to St. Germain would have been a great stimulus to the building of 
railroads in France and would have led rapidly to the planning and con- 
struction of a national network. Yet almost immediately two railroads 
from Paris to Versailles were built, which were unsuccessful financially 
and whose failure not only frightened promoters and investors but 
brought to light one of the most serious problems that plagued the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to create a national network of railroads : the peren- 
nial problem of the rivalry of local interests. Construction of two lines 
from Paris to Versailles was quite unnecessary at that time and was the 
direct cause of the failure of both. Jealousy between the two quarters 
of Paris in which the lines started and, to an even greater extent, jealousy 
between the two quarters of Versailles where the lines ended inspired 
their construction. This important fact has usually been overlooked and 
attention has been concentrated solely on the rivalry of the Rothschilds, 
who supported the line on the Right Bank, with the Foulds, who pro- 
moted the line on the Left Bank. Furthermore the line by the Right Bank 
has generally been described as a success because it was financed by the 
Rothschilds, Péreires, d’Eichthals, and Mallet Fréres who were close to 
the Bank of France, whereas the line on the Left Bank has been called a 
failure because it had the greatest difficulty in obtaining funds despite a 
loan of 5,000,000 francs from the Government. Yet the line with little 
capital, which every one describes as a failure, actually earned 1.9 per 


~ 





5 Journal des économistes, XVI, 381; and Napoléon Chaix, Annuaire officiel des 
chemins de fer, 18. 
6 Chaix, 99, and Audiganne, I, 375-376. 
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cent and the line which was so richly supported earned only 3 per cent’ 
in a period when the prevalent rate of interest was between 5 and 6 per 
cent. Both were clearly failures and this unfortunate situation was an 
important factor in delaying the construction of a national network of 
railroads. For themselves the Paris-Versailles lines created problems 
that were not solved until 1846 when the two railroad companies were 
merged under pressure from the Government. 


II 


In the meantime plans had been made to connect Paris with the impor- 
tant provincial center of Rouen. But after years of discussion regarding 
the route and after a concession for the railway had been granted, the 
company that had received the concession surrendered it.* The causes of 
this dramatic failure, which have rarely been mentioned because of the 
great success of the second Paris-Rouen railroad company, deserve care- 
ful consideration, because they throw much light upon a very confused 
and difficult situation. The concession requested by Lehobe, Chouquet 
and Company in 1838 had been the fourth applied for in thirteen years. 
It had been difficult for the Government to decide between the rival 
merits of the direct route through Pontoise and Gisors over the plateaux 
and the longer route through the valley of the Seine which would serve 
more important towns.’ The Government finally decided that the road 
should go across the plateaux, and it was for this route that the conces- 
sion was granted. Since the engineers of the Corps des ponts et chaussées 
had estimated the cost of building the railroad at 80,000,000 francs, the 
Lehobe Company limited the capital it sought to raise to 90,000,000 
francs, only to find that its own engineers, when they resurveyed the line, 
decided construction costs alone would be 157,846,691 francs.*° This 
grievous error, together with the fact that the Government engineers 
had laid down regulations requiring expensive grades and curves, made | 
the project difficult. Moreover, the concession had been made very short 
and the Government stipulated that it could be canceled on brief notice. 
Lastly, the rates were fixed far too low to justify the risk. Altogether 
these circumstances made the venture very unattractive to investors; 





7 Alfred Legoyt: Le Livre des chemins de fer construits, en construction, et projetés 
ou statistique générale de ces voies de communication en France et a4 létranger (Paris, 
1845), 145-147. 

8 Marcel Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (Paris), V, 198. 

® Georges Lefranc, “The French Railroads 1823-1842,” Journal of Economic and Busi- 
ness History, II, No. 2, 311. 

10 Journal de Vindustriel et du capitaliste, VII, 28-30. 
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worse than that, a panic occurred on the Bourse at the most critical time 
for the company, and English interests refused the support which they 
gave the next year to Charles Laffitte and his English partner. Finally 
the Government refused financial assistance to the Lehobe Company, 
although in the same year it aided the Orléans railroad company as it had 
aided the line from Paris to Versailles by the Left Bank of the Seine. 
When to these reasons we add the timidity of public opinion regarding 
railroads in 1839 and the suspicion that the Lehobe Company would 
supply credit rather than cash and that it lacked the necessary technical 
knowledge,” it is not difficult to see why the Lehobe Company asked for 
cancellation of its concession. 

In the same year preparations for the organization of another com- 
pany to build a railroad from Paris to Rouen by way of the valley of the 
Seine were begun by the banker, Charles Laffitte, a nephew of Jacques 
Laffitte who could rightly call himself one of the founders of the July 
Monarchy, and a personal friend of the Duke of Orléans and of the 
directors of the London and Southwestern Railway.” Laffitte’s company 
engaged the able English engineer Joseph Locke and the well-known 
contractors Mackenzie and Brassey ; moreover, the company was able to 
raise the necessary capital. As a result, the French Government in the 
spring of 1840 granted them not only the desired concession but also a 
loan of 14,000,000 francs, a sum that represented about a third of the 
original capital.’ This is the first recorded case of a French railroad 
financed with capital obtained partly from England and built chiefly by 
English engineers and contractors. Here then was established a prece- 
dent that was to be followed in extending the Norman line to Le Havre 
and also in connecting Paris with other points on the English Channel 
and with Bordeaux, a scheme of railroad finance and construction clearly 
beneficial to British business. The actual gains that the British obtained 
from further extension of the network of French railroads varied widely 
from one venture to another. In the case of the Paris to Lyons railway, 
for example, or the Paris to Strasbourg line, the profits of the British 
investors and contractors were not great ; nonetheless, these ventures did 
create opportunities for investment of British capital and chances of 
speculation. 





11 Jules Séguin, Chemins de fer. De leur exécution par Vindustrie particuliére (Lyon, 
1844), 1-3. 

12 Joseph Devey, Life of Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer (London, 1852), 156-158. 

48 Journal de Vindustriel et du capitaliste, VIII, 345. 
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III 


A railroad from Paris to Orléans entered into the plans of the Govern- 
ment at an early date, but here also engineers differed as to the routing, 
finding it difficult to choose between the most direct route and the longer 
route by way of Versailles which would probably yield more traffic. 
Extensions of this line were also discussed very early and both the Gov- 
ernment and the promoters found it difficult to decide among alternative 
routes beyond Orléans. Each route developed its partisans, each city 
raised its subscription, and every faction mobilized the members of the 
Chambers, the prefects, and the mayors of the districts and towns con- 
cerned. Faced with contending political pressures, the Government post- 
poned some of its difficulties by conceding only the direct line from Paris 
to Orléans to a company headed by Casimir Leconte, the former man- 
ager of the most important company of stage coaches, the Messageries 
royales, in August, 1838. Leconte had obtained his capital from some 
of the interested towns and hoped to obtain more from similar sources, 
and thus to dominate the company himself. He was, however, soon side- 
tracked by the Parisian bankers on the board of directors and their pow- 
erful friends, the Rothschilds. As a result the Orléans Company passed 
under the control of Francois Bartholony, a highly successful banker 
who had been interested in railroads for some time. He was an intimate 
friend of Beaunier who built the railroad from St. Etienne to André- 
zieux, he had made plans with the Mallet brothers for a line from Paris 
to Le Havre in 1825, and he had been an unsuccessful bidder for the 
railroad from St. Etienne to Lyons in 1826. He proved to be a sound 
financier who guided the Orléans railroad through the brief period of 
governmental harshness until the severe conditions that had discouraged 
the first Rouen Company had been modified and the Government had 
guaranteed payment of interest at 4 per cent on the company’s capital. 
He remained the head of the company throughout the long depression 
of the late thirties and early forties and was dominant at least until the 
Revolution of 1848. 

IV 


Having described the construction of the more important railroads 
completed or begun during the period when the Government was trying 
to plan a national network, we must now survey the evolution of govern- 





14 Audiganne, I, 385; and René Crozet, “Contribution a l’histoire de la voie ferrée de 
Paris a Toulouse,” Revue de l’histoire moderne, XIV, 242-243. 
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mental policy and inquire why it was so remarkably slow. The opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway in 1830, followed soon there- 
after by the inauguration of the line from St. Etienne to Lyons and the 
employment of locomotives upon it in 1832, had made the French Gov- 
ernment realize that railroads might become a national question of great 
importance. Indeed their political significance was understood more 
quickly in France than in England for the simple reason that no Conti- 
nental state could treat railroads as individual commercial enterprises 
because the problem of defending the country against invasion by land 
was always present. Moreover, the power of governmental bureaucracy, 
partly on account of the need for defense, was a tradition in France. The 
fact that many leaders in the French Government appreciated that a na- 
tional railway policy must be formed has misled many historians into 
believing that it was formed quickly. It is true that as early cs 1833 some 
action was taken: in that year the Corps des ponts et chaussées rejected 
an application for the building of a tramway on the road between Mont- 
rond and Montbrison in central France. The proposed tramway would 
have constituted not only competition with an existing means of trans- 
portation, but also would have involved alienation of public domain. The 
promoters appealed the case to the national legislature, which passed a 
law granting the concession and furthermore stipulated that every future 
concession must be authorized by an individual law. Then, in the same 
year Thiers who had previously scoffed at railroads asked, in his capac- 
ity of Minister of Public Works, for a grant of funds with which to plan 
a railroad from Paris to Le Havre. The legislature, torn by local and 
sectional rivalries, voted instead the sum of 500,000 francs for the plan- 
ning of railroads in general.”® 

The planning of railroads was, as we have seen, in the hands of the 
Corps des ponts et chaussées, an organization of highly trained engineers, 
some of whom displayed outstanding ability. Yet this body was a part 
of the official bureaucracy, and generally used its power despotically and 
with outspoken distrust of individual initiative. It was not interested in 
trade or industry, nor in the problems of economics; it was interested in 
engineering, and it had no body of sound statistics that might have helped 
to broaden its point of view, inasmuch as the Government itself did not 
have really good statistics under the July monarchy. Concerned then 
mainly with engineering functions, the Corps promptly put its engineers 
to work, and at the end of 1834 it had in its possession plans for railroads 
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from Paris to Orléans (both by the direct route through Etampes and by 
the longer route through Versailles), from Paris to Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, and from Paris to Belgium. In the course of time further surveys 
were made and more lines studied by the engineers of the Corps. 

Their quick and excellent work was performed so quietly that many 
people in France were unaware of its thoroughness and significance. Yet, 
technically accurate as the surveys of these engineers undoubtedly were, 
we have seen that they underestimated the cost of building a railroad 
from Paris to Le Havre via the plateaux by approximately 50 per cent, 
and there is reason to believe that they made other similar errors. Their 
tendency was to consider only sound construction and to ignore the cost. 
Their standards of construction remained high, and the rigidity of their 
engineering specifications was exacting and was not relaxed as rapidly 
as the improvement of the locomotive would have permitted. They be- 
lieved in making railroads as straight as possible, no matter what impor- 
tant centers of trade or industry they might by-pass on the way. They 
felt that not only were they able to plan railroads better than any one 
else, which was probably true, but also that they should build and operate 
them; hence their director, Legrand, firmly supported a policy of gov- 
ernment construction and ownership despite criticisms in the national 
legislature, despite falling ministries, and despite shifting public opinion. 
Unfortunately, French experience with highways and waterways had 
shown that government construction was usually slow and costly, and 
that government operation was more adapted to the collection of dues 
than to speed and efficiency of service. France needed railroads badly, 
and she ought to have them well built, but the increases in her traffic and 
population were slow, her distances considerable, and her financial re- 
sources hard to mobilize. All these considerations made it desirable for 
France to build her railroads quickly, if possible, but above all at mod- 
erate cost. 


V 


The problem of financing the construction of a network of railroads 
in France was exceedingly complex; it involved both psychological and 
material factors which were only partly understood. The great majority 
of the French people were still peasants who were inclined either to hoard 
their savings or to invest them in land. The middle class were more ready 
to invest than to hoard, but usually its members preferred real estate or 
government securities to business securities. There were few banks in 
the country, and it was hard to form even a vague idea of the volume of 
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private capital that could be drawn upon for building railroads. More- 
over it was difficult to make existing funds available because of the 
scarcity of banks. Nearly every French writer on economic subjects un- 
der the July monarchy complained of the scarcity of capital and of the 
high rates of interest. We may have legitimate doubts as to the scarcity 
of the capital, but there can be no doubt of the cost and difficulty of ob- 
taining it. Too many people still remembered the disastrous experiment 
of John Law in the early eighteenth century and distrusted banks because 
of it, even though they did not realize how grievous had been the dis- 
honesty of the Government in helping to bring about that swindle. Yet 
funds sufficient to finance the construction of important railroads could 
be obtained only by the cooperation of the Government, since the Govern- 
ment was the only organization having the confidence of any great body 
of investors, and that of the great bankers of Paris, Lyons, and Rouen. 
Help from other towns could be expected only if the railroads actually 
passed through them, for very few French urban centers were willing to 
contribute to the construction of railroads that would benefit them only 
indirectly through the enrichment of the country as a whole. It was futile, 
then, to complain of the evils of the organization of railroad companies 
by Parisian bankers; futile for the simple reason that their leadership 
was essential. Nevertheless, the bankers alone could not have supplied 
enough railway capital, nor could they have inspired enough confidence 
on the part of French investors without the active support of the Govern- 
ment. A further element that must be considered was the tradition that 
the initiative in public works should come from the Government, together 
with the deep-rooted conviction that governmental regulation and super- 
vision were essential to protect the public interest. Moreover, to the ex- 
tent that railways were regarded as a part of a program of national de- 
fense, it seemed wholly proper that the Government should bear some of 
the costs of railway construction. 

Many historians have felt that France was fortunate in having a bu- 
reaucratic government that planned its railroads and thereby created a 
unified system, and they have contrasted the French railways with Eng- 
lish railroads which were being built as individual enterprises without 
any plan or guidance and with consequent useless or competitive con- 
struction. To some extent this criticism is just; yet in France there were 
years of delay and friction in the carrying out of a comprehensive railway 
plan. This delay hindered the development of French trade and industry 
and greatly increased the cost of the railroad system to the nation. The 
delay was caused less by the failure of men to realize the need of codpera- 
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tion between the Government and the Parisian bankers than by the mu- 
tual distrust of the two groups that were forced to cooperate. On the one 
hand, the Government felt that it alone could protect national interests 
and ensure sound construction and honest financing. It realized that it 
could not obtain from taxation all the funds needed for railway con- 
struction, but it wanted the bankers simply to provide money and share 
in the risks without sharing in control. The bankers, on the other hand, 
felt that if they provided a large part of the money and shared in the 
risks they had a right to share in control; and they believed that they 
could build the railroads more cheaply and more quickly than the Govern- 
ment if they were allowed to go ahead in their own way. They merely 
wanted the Government to give them substantial assistance by guaran- 
teeing interest on their investments in railroads, or by making loans, 
granting subsidies, or by paying for much of the land. 

During the period from 1835 to 1842, when attempts were being made 
to organize the first really important French railroad companies, the 
Government was displaying resentment against canal company pro- 
moters, alleging that excess profits had been made. The attack on the 
canal companies was an excuse for an attempt to buy back the shares so 
that the companies might not make greater profits in the future. Some 
of the canal companies had brought together considerable sums of capi- 
tal; so had a few of the more important insurance companies; but, on 
the whole, the railroad companies needed much larger amounts of capi- 
tal than any of their predecessors. In the face of this difficulty of capi- 
tal accumulation, the Government showed little understanding of the 
problems confronting the railway companies. In most cases it sought 
to drive as hard a bargain as possible. It granted concessions for a brief 
term of years only and under stern and costly regulations; it enforced 
taxes of great variety and weight and threatened fines or confiscation 
if there was not complete fulfillment of all the conditions imposed. The 
Government sought in these measures not only to protect the public 
interest, which was its duty, but to do so in a dictatorial spirit, assum- 
ing apparently that all the companies were composed of speculators and 
profiteers, or at least would be if not frightened into prudence and 
honesty. The net result was that many able financiers and sound investors 
kept out of railroad securities because they felt that their only chance of 
profit lay in the very speculation the Government wished to prevent. 

The difficulty of overcoming the mutual distrust of the Government 
and the bankers concerning the railroad question was increased by the 
whims of the legislature, the fickleness of public opinion, and the uncer- 
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tainties of business. The deputies, and to some extent the peers, were 
engaged in the exciting game of politics. They might themselves be able 
engineers or bankers, they might also be gifted writers and speakers, 
they might even be economists able to understand the railroad problem 
from the point of view of the welfare of the nation; yet they could rarely 
resist the opportunity of using railroad legislation to favor their local 
constituents and to weaken or overthrow political opponents. Great harm 
was done in this way to the railroad cause, particularly between 1837 and 
1840 when political rivalries were unusually keen because of the struggle 
for power between Thiers and Guizot and the attempt of Louis Philippe 
to establish his personal authority by using weaker and more compliant 
ministers. It is futile to discuss whether the Government had a continuous 
railroad policy and whether public opinion alone was changeable, as 
Kaufmann, in opposition to Audiganne, has contended. No government 
in those years held office long enough to do more than appoint a commis- 
sion to study the railroad question and to introduce one bill. Meantime 
the legislature reflected public opinion clearly, but any attempt to make a 
distinction between public opinion and the Government as a retarding 
influence on railway legislation is difficult. Thus in 1837 the Government 
introduced a bill for the construction of six important railroads chiefly 
by companies, and in 1838 another government introduced another bill 
framed largely by Legrand favoring construction by the Government 
itself. Both bills were defeated through a combination of legislative 
maneuvers and changes in public opinion. It is a mistake to try to isolate 
one of the three forces acting on this problem and attributed to it major 
importance. The Government, the legislature, and public opinion all were 
variable. 


VI 


Finally in completing an explanation of the delays in planning and 
building the French railroads we must consider the developments in 
business. The period from 1833 to 1837 was one of rising prosperity and 
industrial development. Many business companies were formed and 
there was a great increase in the securities listed on the Bourse. Toward 
the end of this period there was a boom in France, as in the United 
States and England, followed by a serious business crisis from which 
France was not exempt, as has generally been supposed, on the ground 
that her industrialization was slight. Far too many companies had been 
launched in France, especially those with partnerships of limited lia- 
bility, “Sociétés en commandite par actions.’”’ At the very moment when 
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a reaction against this overdevelopment of companies had begun in 1837, 
came the introduction of railroad securities on the Bourse. Then came 
the financial difficulties of the railroad which was being built from Paris 
to Versailles on the Left Bank of the Seine. In 1838 there was a lull in 
these developments, but in 1839 came a severe business depression and 
a sharp drop in the values of railroad securities on the Bourse. To com- 
plicate matters further, the diplomatic situation, which had been grow- 
ing worse for several years, became suddenly tense, and the country was 
seriously alarmed in 1839 and 1840 about the danger of war over the 
Eastern Question. 

Delay in planning and building a network of railroads in France is 
ascribable to no single factor, but to a balancing of forces that were in 
conflict, when they should have been cooperating. Thus the ability and 
intelligence of the Government’s engineers were neutralized by the bu- 
reaucratic methods and intolerance of the Corps des ponts et chaussées ; 
the advantage of a centralized government in planning a uniform net- 
work of railways was offset by political strife and undue distrust of 
individual initiative; and the great resources of the country were not 
available for railway construction because of the difficulty of mobilizing 
them effectively in view of governmental and popular distrust of finan- 
cial leaders. Finally the whole railroad question became acute when the 
country was alarmed by the danger of war and was sinking into a serious 
business depression. 

Yet even during the worst period of the depression some progress in 
planning and building railroads was made. As we have seen, the Govern- 
ment revised the harsh conditions of the concession to the Orléans rail- 
road company in 1839 and guaranteed it 4 per cent interest on its invest- 
ment in 1840. Moreover in 1840, when the crisis over the Eastern Ques- 
tion was at its height, the Government awarded a contract for a line from 
Paris to Rouen on terms that were acceptable to English capitalists. 
Meantime the Government went on planning a network of railroads; 
moreover commissions of the legislature and experts continued to con- 
sider railway plans, so that the introduction in February 1842 of the bill 
that became the Law of June 11 was neither sudden nor unexpected. 
Defeat of this bill was averted because the Government had an able Min- 
ister of Public Works in Teste who had replaced the rather weak Martin 
du Nord; because public opinion was more anxious to have railroads and 
hence the legislature showed itself less obstructive; and finally because 
recovery from the depression had begun and capital was again seeking 
investment. 
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The Act of June 11, 1842,” was no more surprising in its terms than 
in its successful enactment, nor was it remarkably wise. It ought prop- 
erly to be regarded as an inevitable compromise between divergent points 
of view and hostile interests that had been unwilling to codperate before. 
The Act provided for several main lines with a mileage of approximately 
3,600 kilometers, but the details of the routing were left to be settled by 
future laws. It stipulated that the railroads that were built would be the 
property of the Government, but might be leased to companies provided 
each lease were sanctioned by a separate law. The Act of 1842 provided 
that the land needed for right of way would be supplied or bought by the 
national government, although the departments and communes through 
which each line passed were to pay two thirds of the cost of the land. 
The Government was to prepare the roadbed, build structures and 
bridges, while the lessee companies were to supply all equipment and 
maintain the railroad in good condition. The length of the lease, the 
regulations governing operation, and the rates to be charged were to be 
decided separately for each lease, and were to be approved by the Minister 
of Public Works, and ratified by a law. | 

The Law of 1842 authorized construction of a line from Paris to 
Belgium by way of Amiens and Lille with a branch to some port on the 
English Channel; a second line to Germany by way of Nancy and Stras- 
bourg ; a third to the Mediterranean by way of Lyons; a fourth to the 
Spanish frontier by way of Tours, Poitiers, Angouléme, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne; a fifth from Tours to Nantes; a sixth from Orléans into cen- 
tral France by way of Bourges; a seventh connecting Lyons and Dijon 
with Mulhouse; and an eighth connecting Bordeaux with Toulouse and 
Marseilles. This legislatively planned network was the most valuable and 
permanent part of the statute, for it decided the general routing of the 
main lines, even if it stipulated routes that were quite obvious. It seemed 
to contemporaries to end decisively a period of futile discussion, although 
historians cannot agree that the Law of 1842 settled railway planning 
definitely. 

The provision in the Law of 1842 that the Government should build 
the railways and that private companies should operate them was a useful 
compromise between the advocates of government construction and op- 





17 Audiganne, I, 252-329; Kaufmann, 19-24; Comte Napoléon Daru, Des chemins de 
fer et de V'application de la loi du 11 juin 1842 (1843), 4-7; Henry Ferrette, Etude 
historique sur l’intervention financiére de l’état dans Vétablissement des lignes de chemin 
de fer (Paris, 1896), 23-26; Adolphe Blaise, “Les chemins de fer et le crédit,” Journal 
des économistes, XVIII, 44-53. 
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eration and the proponents of private ownership and operation. In prin- 
ciple the Government retained title to the railroad, but, since the Law of 
1842 made no stipulation regarding the length of leases, and, since many 
leases were granted for short periods, in actual practice a given railroad 
virtually belonged to the operating company in time of peace. Moreover 
in actual fact many railroads were built by private companies. Inasmuch 
as the Law of 1842 was an ordinary statute, it could easily be modified by 
later laws. It should, therefore, not be regarded as a railroad constitu- 
tion. Some of its provisions, such as the payment for two thirds of the 
land by the departments and communes affected, proved impossible of 
enforcement and were soon replaced. Others, like that providing for the 
building of the railroads by the Government, were maintained in princi- 
ple and violated frequently in practice. The Law of June 11, 1842, was, 
therefore, a useful compromise that provided a convenient basis for the 
construction of the national network of railroads which nearly every one 
desired ; but, like the Constitution of the Third Republic, it did not satisfy 
extremists. To the legally minded writers of Continental Europe this 
statute has appeared as one of decisive importance, but to the economic 
historian it must be construed as a measure that merely served to facili- 
tate activities that would have occurred in any event because business 
activity was reviving and because the time for a compromise had come. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR L. DUNHAM 








Statistics and Economic History’ 


HIS paper deals with the relation between statistical analysis as 

applied in economic inquiry and history as written or interpreted 
by economic historians. Although both these branches of economic study 
derive from the same body of raw materials of inquiry—the recordable 
past and present of economic society—each has developed in compara- 
tive isolation from the other. Statistical economists have failed to utilize 
adequately the contributions that economic historians have made to our 
knowledge of the past; and historians have rarely employed either the 
analytical tools or the basic theoretical hypotheses of statistical research. 
It is the thesis of this essay that such failure to effect a close interrelation 
between historical approach and statistical analysis needs to be corrected 
in the light of the final goal of economic study. 

The argument begins with a brief summary of types of statistical 
analysis in economics and of their aims; considers the bearing of such 
analysis upon the study of economic history ; indicates how economic his- 
tory can help to raise critical standards in economic inquiry; and con- 
cludes by suggesting some of the practical implications that flow from 
the discussion. 

I 


Statistical analysis, like several other scientific methods, uses empirical 
data in an attempt to establish common and persistent relations in a varie- 
gated and changing universe. It differs from the other techniques in that 
it studies a variability that is beyond direct, manipulative control and is 
expressible in quantitative terms. Its task is simplest when experimental 
control can be extended to the point where the residue of unexplained 
variability can easily be interpreted as due to many minor random causes. 
In economics, as in other social sciences, such experimental control can- 
not be achieved, and the statistical analyst must make repeated attempts 
to resolve the variable stuff of measurable experience into significant 
components before he can venture to ascribe the residual variability to 
random factors. The nature of statistical analysis in economics brings 
that discipline into a relation to economic history far closer than that 
which obtains, for example, between statistical analysis in physics or in 
genetics and the history of matter or of heredity. The important phases 





1A revised version of the paper presented at the meeting of the Economic History 
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of statistical analysis in economics, that is, those which serve to distin- 
guish in the available data differences over space or variations over time 
attributable to substantive factors rather than to random causes, are de- 
scribed below under three heads: (a) the adjustment of data to fit ana- 
lytical categories; (b) the analysis of different patterns of temporal 
change; (c) the measurement of theoretically formulated relations, 
largely of the short run. 

(a) The data available to the statistical economist are neither derived 
in the laboratory nor obtained by scientists for scientists. Most frequently 
they are by-products of the administrative activity of public or private 
agencies. Consequently they are often inaccurate. Rarely are they col- 
lected or tabulated with reference to categories with which the statistical 
investigator is concerned; and, in altogether too many cases, they are 
inaccessible to students at large. At best, the data result from efforts by 
public agencies to obtain information for wide popular use: the infor- 
mation collected in this country by the Federal Bureau of the Census is 
in that category. But the scope of such data is necessarily limited ; their 
collection is expensive; the information obtained must be confined to 
questions to which the respondents can easily reply ; and the categories 
and concepts used must remain on the level of common sense, understand- 
ing, and acceptance, as distinguished from the specialized and sometimes 
forbidding language of economic discourse. 

In economics, therefore, the first phase of statistical analysis is a treat- 
ment of the available data that will make them more directly adaptable 
to the requirements of the economist. This procedure may be relatively 
simple, as when the investigator ascertains whether the given price of a 
commodity + is really the price in the economist’s sense of the word, that 
is, the actual monetary quid pro quo, or just a quotation for bargaining 
purposes differing from actual payment by amounts represented as dis- 
counts, premiums. Again it may be a far more laborious task, involv- 
ing, for example, the welding of disparate data into measures of such 
broad categories as national income, wealth, total production, general 
price level, stock of money in circulation, volume of bank credit, volume 
of savings, ultimate consumption, and the like. The more complex of 
these undertakings call for extensive statistical and economic analysis, 
since difficulties arising from inadequacy or incomparability of the data 
must be overcome by statistical ingenuity and by knowledge of the inter- 
actions of economic processes. Even the specific tasks in this first phase 
of analysis may turn out to be impossible of accomplishment. The efforts 
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to transform institutionally given categories of quantitative data into 
categories that are analytically usable constitute a most important and 
time-absorbing endeavor of statistical economists. 

(b) Work of the type just described is a preparation for the substan- 
tive analysis which seeks to determine the invariant elements in the vari- 
able economic universe. In this kind of analysis two distinct approaches 
have emerged. In the first, changing economic reality is considered in all 
its complexity, and the analysis proceeds toward the segregation of dif- 
ferent patterns of temporal change. Long-term changes whose move- 
ment persists in the same direction over decades are segregated as secular 
trends. The shorter up-and-down fluctuations that recur with some regu- 
larity and have a simultaneous effect (at intervals ranging from 3 to 11 
years) upon the preponderant majority of economic processes in a na- 
tional economy are studied as business cycles. The month-to-month oscil- 
lations recurring in every calendar year are distinguished as seasonal 
variations. Those irregular changes that remain, and cannot be analyzed 
further in general terms, are interpreted as far as possible in association 
with historical events or are treated as random. 

The statistical economist hopes that by this sort of resolution of the 
complete quantitative record of an economic process there will be dis- 
cernible in various economic processes in the same country or in a number 
of countries features common to these distinct types of temporal change ; 
that for some of these temporal changes a pattern persistent through time 
will emerge ; and, finally, that when these groups of temporal changes are 
treated separately they can be associated more easily with forces observ- 
able from other data. The attainment of these objectives would reveal 
elements that are invariant in space and time, and indicate their connec- 
tion with other factors whose invariance and persistence had been or 
could be established by experimental methods. Where natural causes 
affect social change directly, as in the case of seasonal variations, it is 
particularly easy to establish for diverse processes patterns that are 
similar and persistent over time. Even with such socially determined 
events as business cycles, elements of common and persistent differences 
in the timing and amplitude of cycles in the several economic processes 
can be observed. And for secular movements in population and volume 
of production, it is possible to find certain quantitative characteristics in 
a variety of countries and industries, at least within the broad historical 
period associated with industrial capitalism. 
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The search for the persistent and invariant elements, in the sort of 
analysis described above, follows a resolution of the complete time series 
into distinct patterns of temporal change. These components are sug- 
gested by the data themselves ; indeed, the recognition of economic cycles 
has been forced upon the more theoretically minded students by the 
cumulation of empirical observation. Usually, therefore, the procedures 
characteristic of this approach are flexible enough to allow for a variety 
of types of temporal change. They are directed toward the establishment 
of invariant elements only as an ultimate goal; but the existence of such 
invariant elements is not assumed as a basic premise that might govern 
the analysis itself. 

(c) The third phase of statistical analysis, unlike the search for pat- 
terns of temporal change, starts with a basic assumption that the inva- 
riant relations formulated by economic theory do exist. Since as a rule 
such relations can be formulated theoretically only under the limiting 
conditions of the short run, attempts to measure them statistically are 
applied most frequently to the cyclical-irregular changes in time series, 
after the secular movements have been removed. The investigator pre- 
supposes that for these short-run changes the relation to be measured, 
for example, between supply and price, or between demand and price, or 
between the volume of money and the general price level, is persistent 
over time. He proceeds, therefore, to try to establish an average measure 
of this relation, usually with the help of correlation analysis, and does 
not concern himself with the specific characteristics of the cyclical or 
irregular changes that are being correlated. Out of such attempts has 
developed an extensive literature directed at the establishment of statisti- 
cal laws of demand and supply, measures of elasticities, flexibilities, and 
weights of the various determinants in the sets of mathematical equa- 
tions taken to represent the theoretical skeleton of the functioning eco- 
nomic system in its short-term behavior. In a few cases procedures of 
this type, based upon theoretically formulated relations for which the 
statistical counterpart is being sought, have been applied to secular move- 
ments as well, largely in connection with studies of the marginal pro- 
ductivity of labor and of capital. Whatever the difficulty inherent in the 
assumption that the relations thus measured are truly persistent over 
time, even if confined to short-term changes, no survey of the use of 
statistical analysis in economics can disregard the well-developed work 
on statistical quantification of economic theory. 

The three types of statistical analysis whose characteristics we have 
just summarized are interdependent, and the validity of their results is 
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conditioned by knowledge derived by methods that are not always statis- 
tical in nature. It is obvious that translation of institutionally given data 
into analytical categories must serve as a preparation for the other two 
phases of analysis and that it will often determine the actual formulation 
of the latter; on the other hand, the categories employed in the analysis 
of time series or in the quantification of static theory are basic to any 
attempt to derive usable analytical categories from imperfect data. The 
analysis of time series into patterns of temporal change must precede the 
study of statistical laws of short-term responses ; and these laws in their 
theoretical form function as guides in the analysis of cycles or of secular 
movements, since they suggest types of producers’ and consumers’ reac- 
tion that help to explain why, under varying conditions, certain kinds of 
cycles or of secular movements will occur. It is clear also that the results 
of statistical analysis, confined as they are to processes for which quanti- 
tative data are available, must be combined with knowledge obtained 
from other data if a tolerably complete picture of even a segment of 
economic reality is to be obtained. 


II 


What is the bearing of statistical analysis, thus pursued in economics, 
upon economic history? It is easy to reply that such analysis, since it 
deals with events occurring in historical time, is itself economic history. 
Indeed, if we accept literally certain definitions of economic history, that 
answer is inevitable. Thus in a very interesting article on “Quantitative 
Measurement in Economic History’” Professor Eli Heckscher writes: 
“The object of economic history is to show how scarce or insufficient 
means have been used for human ends throughout the ages; how the 
character of this problem has changed or ‘developed’ ; what these situa- 
tions and changes in them have been due to; how they have reacted upon 
other sides of human life and human society. As far as I can see, this 
covers the whole field, and nothing but the field, of economic history.’”® 
Professor Heckscher goes on to state:... “our object is the same as that 
of studying present-day economic life ‘in being,’ with one extremely im- 
portant qualification, i.e. the addition of social change.’* According to 
such a definition, all types of statistical analysis that are concerned with 
manifestations of economic activity through time are aspects of eco- 
nomic history—even the statistical laws of demand and supply, since they 
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3 Tbid., 167-168. 
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are but generalized statements as to how concurrent short-term changes 
have taken place in related economic processes during specified periods. 

Unfortunately, however, so simple an answer is contingent upon an 
interpretation of the term “economic history” that is perhaps too broad 
to be meaningful. If we were to adopt a similarly inclusive definition of 
history, we could regard theoretical physics as history of matter in its 
physical aspects, or genetics as history of groups of biological species 
with reference to their inheritance relations. The easy answer ignores 
the distinctive characteristics of economic history, and glosses over the 
fact that in the institutional pursuit of that discipline there has been vir- 
tually no employment of any sort of statistical analysis. It is perhaps more 
realistic, and certainly more useful for the present discussion, to take a 
narrower view of economic history, and to consider the special charac- 
teristics of study and writing in the field. 

First among the characteristics relevant to the problem at hand is the 
fact that economic history, like all history, is concerned primarily with 
the concrete and particular manifestations of changing economic reality 
in its chronological unfolding. The point was clearly stated by the late 
Professor Henri Pirenne in an article entitled “What are Historians 
Trying to Do?’” In comparing history with sociology Professor Pirenne 
wrote: 


While the sociologist seeks to formulate the laws inherent in its very nature 
which regulate social existence—or, if one wishes, in abstracto—the historian 
devotes himself to acquiring concrete knowledge of this existence during its 
span. What he desires is to understand it thoroughly ; trace it in all vicissi- 
tudes, describe its particular characteristics, bring out all that has happened 
in the course of the ages to make of it what it has in reality been. For him, 
chance and the deeds of prominent personalities, of which the sociologist can- 
not take account, constitute the essential data of his subject. In other words, 
the sociologist seeks to separate the typical and the general, while for the 
historian the typical and general are only the canvas upon which life has 
painted perpetually changing scenes. The former uses facts only with a view 
to the elaboration of a theory; the latter considers them as the episodes of a 
great adventure about which he must tell.® 


If we substitute the terms “statistical economist” for “sociologist” and 
“economic historian” for “historian,”’ we have an acceptable description 
of the contrast between the adherence to the concrete and specific that 
characterizes the method of the economic historian and the tendency 
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toward generalized concepts and the search for invariant relations that 
typify the statistical economist. 

A second relevant characteristic of economic history is that the his- 
torian utilizes not only quantitative data but, unlike the statistician, in- 
formation not expressible in measurable units. Professor Pirenne, in the 
article just mentioned, even maintained that “‘to achieve certainty about 
a subject as flowing, diverse, and complex as social behavior, is impos- 
sible. . .. The conditions indispensable to all really scientific knowledge— 
calculation and measurement—are completely lacking in this field.”’ This 
statement, which seems extreme, is belied by the generous sprinkling of 
quantitative data in the economic history that has been written in recent 
decades. It is true, however, that economic history seeks primarily to set 
down a specific record of qualitative changes in the structure and char- 
acteristics of economic institutions, and that it deals only rather inci- 
dentally with the quantitatively measurable magnitudes of these institu- 
tions and of their substantive performance—most frequently using these 
data as illustrations of qualitative statements relating to marked changes 
or differences, and almost never subjecting them to analysis designed to 
segregate the common and persistent from the different and variable. 

If the foregoing considerations are both pertinent and valid, what can 
we now say about the bearing upon economic history of the kinds of 
statistical analysis we have described ? Can we regard as directly applica- 
ble and useful for a particularized description of the temporal flow of 
economic events and of the qualitative changes in the structure and or- 
ganization of economic institutions the generalized concepts that result 
from the transformation of data to suit analytical categories; the inva- 
riant tendencies and recurrences suggested by the analysis of patterns of 
change; and the average measures of theoretical relations? An answer 
to this question necessarily depends upon our conception of the basic 
purposes of economic inquiry, and upon our notion of a suitable division 
of labor between economic history and other branches of economic study 
in the effort to attain these purposes. I assume that the basic purposes of 
economic inquiry are to distinguish in the flow and interrelation of eco- 
nomic activities among the common, persistent elements and those that 
are diverse and variable ; to measure both; to relate them to recog. izable 
factors in operation ; and hence finally to lay the foundation for an un- 
biased understanding of the present, an intelligent consideration of pub- 
lic policy, and a reasonable prognosis of the future. Whatever specific 
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function economic history is to perform in facilitating attainment of this 
set of basic aims, it should lean upon statistical analysis far more heavily 
than it has up to the present time. The bases for this assertion may now 
be suggested. 

That economic history is concerned with a concrete account of the 
changes in the historical unfolding of economic reality does not mean 
that there is no selection among the infinite variety of events that may be 
recorded ; or that no principle of organization or unity, beyond chrono- 
logical succession and confinement to a specific area, is to be introduced. 
The economic historian has to select for treatment only those events that 
appear to him important as determinants of the temporal flow of eco- 
nomic reality, and he must necessarily accept the general notion of the 
interdependence of various processes in economic society. Without a 
rough classification of groups of economic events by their weight, either 
current in the short run or as determining the long run, and without some 
conception of the interrelations among these classes of events, some 
knowledge at least of the directions in which the effects of one impinge 
on the others, there could be no economic history. 

Economic history shares with economic theory and also with statisti- 
cal analysis certain basic notions that provide a frame of reference. Eco- 
nomic theory is concerned with formulating the important categories or 
classes of processes and with working out the implications of interde- 
pendence of parts of an economic scheme. Statistical analysis utilizes 
these results of economic theory. But it goes beyond the everyday knowl- 
edge to which the work of verbal theorists is often confined in measuring 
more accurately the magnitudes of the economic processes and events 
distinguished, in establishing the exact forms that interdependence as- 
sumes, and in adding to purely static analysis an analysis of forms of 
temporal change. Thus it tends both to implement and to transform the 
results of verbal theorizing, yielding a new product more directly applica- 
ble to the study of empirically observable reality. 

Insofar as statistical analysis serves to transmute economic theory into 
a form that can be applied and tested empirically, it cannot fail to play a 
strategic role in economic history. For it attempts to provide, with more 
direct relevance than verbal economic theory, the fundamental notions 
that economic historians need for the organization of their materials and 
for the orientation of their concrete descriptions. It is difficult to see how 
economic historians can dispense with both the concepts and the meas- 
ures of population, national income, national wealth, total consumption, 
capital formation, savings, general and group price levels, stock of money 
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(and this list is far from complete). Since they cannot and usually do 
not attempt to dispense with these concepts and measures, should they 
not then acquire familiarity with the statistical and theoretical analysis 
involved in the derivation and measurement of these quantities, and de- 
velop the habit of employing them? Again, the distinction between secu- 
lar and cyclical movements is of immediate importance to the subject of 
economic history; and even though historians are concerned primarily 
with secular movements, would it not be well for them to be acquainted 
with the methods of statistical study of such movements and to use both 
these methods and whatever scanty results economists have thus far 
obtained ? Nor can the statistical laws of demand and supply be neglected 
by the economic historian: when established for several groups of eco- 
nomic goods, they reveal considerable difference among them, and thus 
significant variations in the responsiveness of groups concerned with the 
production or consumption of diverse economic goods to the vicissitudes 
-of economic change. 

It may be argued, however, and here we come to the second point, that 
statistical data should be used only to document the story of qualitative 
changes in the economic system or of those faults in its structure that are 
associated with such events as wars or revolutions; that there is no room 
in economic history for statistical analysis which assumes a continuity 
of phenomena to be measured. Some may go far as to claim that the 
historian’s emphasis on qualitative changes, and his reluctance to under- 
take analysis in terms of general and persistent relations, afford a con- 
venient and even advantageous division of labor, whereby the historian 
remains free to observe the facts while the economist ventures forth on 
the perilous sands of generalization. 

That such a position is not tenable has already been suggested in the 
foregoing discussion. Facts are recorded and cited because of their pre- 
sumptive significance ; and that significance is nebulous indeed unless it 
is interpreted in the light of the knowledge brought out by quantitative 
analysis. A historian may record a change in the production of commodity 
A between years x and y, but the significance of that fact cannot be deter- 
mined until we know in what phases of the cycle the years x and y happen 
to fall; until we have ascertained the rate of change and compared it with 
rates of change in other branches of production; and until we have ap- 
praised by analysis of supply-and-demand factors the economic charac- 
teristics of commodity A. A qualitative change in the structure or func- 
tioning of an economic institution, for example, a change in land policy 
or in the relation of government to business, is of uncertain import until 
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it is translated, with the help of quantitative data and statistical analysis, 
to show what these qualitatively identified events mean in terms of meas- 
urable modifications in the substantive performance of economic insti- 
tutions—modifications that can reasonably be attributed to the qualita- 
tive change under scrutiny rather than to other, concurrent, factors. I do 
not imply that the economic historian should become so immersed in 
statistical and theoretical analysis that he would take over the functions 
of the statistical economist ; but he can be expected at least to take cogni- 
zance of the categories, tools, and research problems of the latter, so that 
in his treatment of the specific, concrete development of eccnomic life 
he will profit in his selection of facts, in his search for additional infor- 
mation, and in his emphasis on this or that aspect of manifold economic 
reality, by the work of statistical economists. Thus he can contribute 
directly to the testing and reformulation of current hypotheses and to 
the restriction of the arena of fruitless controversy. 

It may be objected that statistical data are scanty even for such eco- 
nomic events as are quantitatively measurable. Available statistical rec- 
ords are inadequate even for the nineteenth century; and they are dis- 
couragingly sparse for the more distant past. Moreover, as already men- 
tioned, a large number of economic events are not susceptible to quanti- 
tative measurement. Is it not inevitable, then, that statistical analysis 
must occupy a subordinate place in economic history ? 

Although it cannot be denied that statistical analysis is severely limited 
by paucity of data and immeasurability of certain types of occurrence, 
there are additional observations to be made. First, both paucity of data 
and lack of measurability do not represent absolutely insurmountable 
difficulties; they can be mitigated in some degree by a search for new 
data and by ingenuity in the formulation of quantitative measures of the 
effects of apparently nonquantitative phenomena. I may refer here to the 
large additions to available bodies of data in recent decades ; and to con- 
tinuing efforts to measure phenomena (such as progress of monopoliza- 
tion or status of public opinion) that used to be regarded as nonmeasur- 
able. Second, economic history is the one special field of history in which 
the potentialities of quantitative measurement appear greatest. Statisti- 
cal analysis may seem to promise little for political, diplomatic, or literary 
history ; but of all social phenomena, economic phenomena are the most 
readily adaptable to quantitative measurement. 

All this is quite obvious and perhaps I am laboring a truism. The 
question is whether or not economic history has actually utilized the re- 
sults and methods of statistical analysis available to it. Have economic 
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historians, fully appreciative of the potentialities of statistical analysis, 
exploited it to the full? Have they been constrained only by lack of data 
or by the scanty supply of results? 

One cannot answer these questions fairly without going through the 
literature of economic history, studying the data and methods actually 
employed and comparing them with the data and methods available to 
see whether the extent of utilization measures up to reasonable stand- 
ards. I do not pretend to have undertaken such a monumental survey. 
Yet there are several current indications that economic historians them- 
selves are becoming aware of the need for greater emphasis on the use 
of statistical data and of statistical analysis: the article by Professor 
Heckscher is a case in point, and from the aspect of the present paper the 
discussion by Professor Usher in his review of Clapham’s Economic 
History of Modern Britain is still more significant.* In a sense, too, a 
negative answer to the questions posed above is predetermined by the 
fact that the development of statistical analysis in economics is such a re- 
cent phenomenon. It is largely a product of the past three decades, and 
one could not expect the new technique to have been taken over immedi- 
ately into a discipline that developed from much older pursuits whose 
established methods it retained. Statistical analysis could not, until very | 
recent years, have played the strategic role in economic history that we 
envisage for the future. 


III 


A new and closer relation between economic history and statistics 
should not only enrich economic history, but should have perhaps an even 
more salutary effect upon statistical analysis and economic theory. Be- 
cause statistical analysis has usually been carried on in relative isolation 
from historical study and because, for various reasons, the historical 
training of economists in American universities has left much to be de- 
sired, statistical analysis has suffered from all the dangers inherent in the 
failure of students to consider the concrete variety of changing reality. 

In every type of statistical analysis these dangers are all too apparent, 
and their effects are clearly observable by trained and critical students. 
In the translation of institutionally given data into analytical categories 
it is difficult to avoid the inclusion of incommensurables and the treat- 
ment of the resulting synthetic totals as magnitudes of uniform import. 
National income as measured today and national income as estimated 
fifty years ago—though both are expressible in figures that can be added, 





8 Journal of Political Economy, April 1932. 
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subtracted, multiplied, and divided—contain elements of incomparabil- 
ity, too easily overlooked in purely statistical treatment ; and other broad 
categories of economic and statistical analysis are subject to similar 
shortcomings. Greater attention to historical experience, to the changing 
content of economic life, would certainly have led to a more cautious and 
critical interpretation of these analytical categories, and would have pre- 
vented economists from reading too much or perhaps the wrong things 
into the quantitative changes themselves. 

The analysis of time series, which is largely the study of secular move- 
ments and of business cycles, has suffered from neglect of economic his- 
tory by economists and statisticians quite as much as this analysis has 
suffered from its neglect by economic historians. In the field of secular 
movements broad questions (for example, how to determine a homo- 
geneous period of development?) have not been explored in the light of 
the experience of historians who have attempted to set limits to relatively 
homogeneous historical eras in the development of society. More specific 
questions as to how the factors of sustained change actually work 
through acts of individuals and groups have been left relatively unillu- 
minated, because the studies of economic and other historians in this field 
have not been integrated with the quantitative analysis of the secular 
movements themselves. In the field of economic cycles, both the propo- 
nents of theories and the more empirically minded students of statistics 
could have profited from extensive research in the history of business 
cycles in various countries, research that would have resulted in authori- 
tative accounts of the outstanding characteristics of successive cyclical 
fluctuations in the economic life of those countries. Even the formulation 
of statistical “laws” of demand and supply would have benefited pro- 
foundly from research in economic history which could have tested their 
validity against the rich variety of historical experience. 

The results, as might have been expected, have been a tendency toward 
easy generalization and a recurrence of controversies made possible by 
the equal plausibility of conflicting assumptions. In secular movements 
the present arguments center about the question of a maturing economy 
and the implications of such maturity; in business cycles they are con- 
cerned with the validity of diverse theories and hence with the presump- 
tive effectiveness of the policies of amelioration or control suggested by 
those theories; in the analysis of relations in short-term changes they 
revolve around the significance and validity of different assumptions 
concerning the degree of competition or monopoly, and the extent of 
knowledge and anticipation of market developments. Recourse to eco- 
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nomic history in most such controversies all too often means merely that 
the economist will plunge for a brief moment into the vast sea of poten- 
tial information and emerge with a few historical facts in support of the 
hypothesis he favors, without regard to the possibility that other facts, 
of equal or greater weight, might bolster a different thesis. 

More intensive concern on the part of economic historians with the 
concepts, hypotheses, and methods of statistical analysis will not neces- 
sarily provide a historically established source of reference that would 
effectively put an end to disputes among economists—especially disputes 
over such thorny matters as the general course of secular movements in 
industrial capitalism ; the causes of business cycles ; and the form that the 
static laws of supply and demand should assume. But one may hope that 
attention by economic historians to the economists’ tentative generaliza- 
tions will narrow the realm of controversy and supply some of the neces- 
sary touchstones. The pressing need is not for mere collections of facts 
strung along the thread of chronological sequence and governed by gen- 
eral notions of a hierarchy of importance, although of course such annals 
are useful. But even more there is a demand for historical studies that 
would take direct account of theoretical and statistical analysis, so that 
the use of both quantitative and qualitative data in the description of his- 
torical reality could be oriented toward the questions raised by the statis- 
tician’s attempts at generalization. More specifically, what is needed at 
present is an economic history of this and other countries which, with 
respect to secular movements, would try to discover what factors in the 
past have determined the rate of economic growth, provided the oppor- 
tunities for expansion, and secured the mechanism by which such expan- 
sion has been fostered or hindered. Equally necessary is a history of busi- 
ness cycles in this and other countries that would be sufficiently informed 
by knowledge of business-cycle theories and of statistical techniques of 
measurement to lead the authors to attempt to answer for the successive 
cycles the questions that economists would like to see resolved. Again, 
we need studies of industries and of single firms in which the mechanisms 
of response and reaction to various recordable impulses can be observed 
by an economic historian who is well acquainted with the hypotheses 
that economists have evolved concerning the behavior of firms and the 
nature of market processes. 

A broader and more far-reaching use of statistical analysis by the eco- 
nomic historian will not only yield improved organization and heightened 
perception in historical study itself, but also will serve to limit the area 
within which the economist may generalize without constraint. Indeed, 
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when we consider that it is economic history that provides the raw mate- 
rials from which economists generalize, whether the basis be observation 
of everyday life or the more precise measures of statistical analysis, there 
is little need to dwell upon the immense potential value of a more direct 
utilization of theoretical and statistical analysis in economic history. 


IV 


The underlying assumption of this paper is that the search for uni- 
formities in the variable stuff of historical experience is a legitimate and 
promising undertaking ; and that such a search can and should be guided 
by hypotheses and categories evolved by theoretical and statistical analy- 
sis of problems in the foreground of economic inquiry. In this search for 
uniformities the goal is ever distant. But the phenomena one may find on 
the way—particularly the significant differences in the patterns of sta- 
bility and movement of various economic processes—are basic to an un- 
derstanding of the forces that determine economic change. Such under- 
standing is the fundamental aim of all studies concerning the functioning 
of economic society. 

Acceptance of this assumption implies recognition of the need for 
more extensive use of generalization and analysis in economic history. 
In the organization and furtherance of work in this field, questions of 
theoretical and statistical analysis in economics, which historical evidence 
can clarify, provide important guides and suggestions. Research in eco- 
nomic history should devote increasing attention to problems as formu- 
lated in theoretical and statistical analysis; such an emphasis ordinarily 
means not so much the abandonment of the more usual scheme of organi- 
zation of the historian’s labor as the exploration of paths that go beyond 
the “straight” historical account. Whether this is a task for economic 
historians or for economists turned historians is immaterial. There is 
obvious need for the combination of statistical, theoretical, and historical 
analysis in application to the leading problems in the study of how eco- 
nomic society functions. 

This plea for more extensive use of generalization and analysis in eco- 
nomic history should not be interpreted as a suggestion that the historian 
abandon the spirit of meticulous objectivity, become biased in his selec- 
tion of materials, and deal exclusively with quantitative data. It involves 
only a more explicit recognition of problems and generalizations formu- 
lated by statistical analysis and economic theory ; a willingness to follow 
as guides in the selection of material the measurable criteria that have 
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been developed by other branches of economic inquiry rather than the 
more nebulous and variable guides that govern the choice of material by 
historians at large. It means an admission of the great potential value of 
statistical data and statistical analysis. 

Perhaps it is not unseemly to suggest that comparative neglect of social 
theory and statistical analysis has contributed to the adoption by his- 
torians in general, and even by economic historians, of cne of three un- 
desirable positions. One, finding in the past a reflection only of the capri- 
cious behavior of fate, has attributed unity in the historical account to 
the subjective interpretation of the scholar himself. Another has viewed 
the past as a product of immutable forces, subject to little modification 
by human effort, and has regarded “true” history as an account that 
might vary in detail but not in substance. A third has sought refuge from 
the implications of the first two interpretations by piling up records of 
facts, deferring the task of analysis and synthesis until that far-off day 
when the sheer weight of the data must force the student (preferably 
some other student, and not necessarily a historian) to look at the whole 
picture. Without the more rigorous analysis made possible by the use of 
quantitative data and of theoretical hypotheses, it is altogether too easy 
either to abandon the search for uniformities or to find and fix them with 
a rigidity that scorns empirical tests. 

Union of historical and theoretical-statistical research should con- 
tribute also to a much better understanding of current problems by econo- 
mists, and to a more valid appraisal by them of the historical significance 
of the changes that take place under their very eyes. A broader historical 
background might have prevented some economists from ignoring the 
dependence of their generalizations upon transient historical conditions, 
and thus from delivering a variety of erroneous judgments ranging all 
the way from statements concerning the new “era” in the 1920's to glib 
pronouncements that the unorthodox financial arrangements instituted 
by totalitarian states could not endure. And a broader theoretical and 
historical insight might have caused statistical economists to hesitate 
before undertaking too easy an extrapolation of trends, and deterred 
them from issuing facile observations about the character of cycles. 

There is no doubt that an increased emphasis upon theoretical-statis- 
tical analysis in economic history and upon the historical approach in 
theoretical and statistical analysis would raise difficult problems. Ways 
would have to be found not only of recording but also of summarizing 
qualitative knowledge to a point where the reliability of the results would 
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approximate that of quantitative measurement. Some means of coopera- 
tion among the present generation of economic historians, statisticians, 
and theorists would have to be found, so that they couid pool their re- 
search skills to the, greatest advantage. The graduate training of the 
younger generation of research workers would have to be modified to 
allow for more intensive training of economists in the techniques and 
approaches of historical research and of historians in the results and 
practices of statistical and theoretical analysis. Yet these tasks, though 
difficult, are neither fruitless nor impracticable. A welding of the theo- 
retical approach with statistical analysis has become more pronounced 
and more productive of late in economic inquiry ; but promising as this 
development has been, it has made all the more necessary an extension of 
the historical range of economic study and a recognition of the depend- 
ence of that study upon the work of economic historians. The historians, 
for their part, can greatly enhance their contribution if they will adopt 
for their own use the tools and concepts now employed in the theoretical 
and statistical branches of economic inquiry. 


University of Pennsylvania Simon KvUZzNETS 
and National Bureau of Economic Research 








Recruiting Contract Laborers for the Amoskeag Mills’ 


I 


UCH has been written concerning the fraudulent and coercive 

practices that frequently attended the importation of contract 
laborers into the United States during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. In an effort to eliminate these abuses, a great deal of publicity 
was given to these unsavory practices. In contrast, there is a dearth of 
documentary evidence on cases in which a contract arrangement was 
mutually advantageous to both the contract laborer and the employer. 
Yet there must have been many such instances.” 

Because authentic information on this aspect of labor recruiting is 
rare, the notes that follow, incorporating some original documents, seem 
worth presenting. Although the data represent only two cases, the fact 
that the records relate to the activities of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company and the Stark mills, both located in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, creates the presumption that other large textile mills of that region 
very probably followed a similar procedure. For the Amoskeag and the 
Stark mills were large manufacturers of cotton textiles controlled by the 
same financial interests that directed the activities of many other large 
textile mills in New England.’ 

Another reason for assuming that the importation of textile workers 
under contract was not unique with Amoskeag is the fact that many of 
the cotton textile mills in New England experienced an acute shortage 
of skilled operatives within a few months following the termination of 
the Civil War. Thus, in Newburyport, Massachusetts, the local news- 
paper stated that although business was good, some cotton manufactur- 


1 The documents quoted in this article are a part of the materials given by the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company at the time of its liquidation in 1935 to the Manchester 
Historical Association, Manchester, N. H. Thanks are due to Mr. Fred Lamb, librarian, 
for making the documents available. In accordance with a promise made to Mr. Lamb, 
the contract laborers have been given fictitious names. 

2 One student of the problem was of the opinion that “such ‘contracts,’ have often given 
real advantages to both parties and have no doubt commonly been carried out. To the 
emigrant they seem to offer both passage money and the assurance of a job. To the em- 
ployer they seem to offer a supply of selected workers likely to serve contentedly at rates 
below those prevailing in the high wage country.” Carter Goodrich, “Contract Labor,” 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1931), IV, 342. 

For the extent of interlocking directorates among New England textile mills, see 
Vera Shlakman, Economic History of a Factory Town, A Study of Chicopee, Mass. 
(Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XX, Nos. 1-4, October 1934-July 1935, North- 
ampton, Mass.), Table 1, pp. 39-42. 
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ing mills in Lowell and elsewhere “are at a stand still for want of help, 
and three hundred operatives are needed in this city today,” even though 
“the mills are sending runners all over the North and into the British 
Provinces [French-Canada] to‘collect them, and weavers earn a dollar 
a day.” So hard pressed for operatives were the mill managements in 
Lawrence that men were employed at jobs customarily performed by 
women.” In explaining this scarcity, the Newburyport paper noted that 
“some have gone into the woolen mills, or learned to run sewing machines 
in the shoe, hat and clothing factories.” Apprentices had not been trained 
in adequate numbers, indeed since “the war began the factories have 
ceased learning others.” 

Mills in Manchester, New Hampshire, had experienced a labor short- 
age during the last year of the Civil War. In January 1864, a local news- 
paper was of the opinion that “we have never known such a demand for 
laborers of all kinds in this city as now, male and female ; laborers for the 
mills, for the machine shops and mechanical works, for the street and 
the house.’’ Although the demand was greatest for experienced weavers 
“green help find ready employment at an advance of from 25 to 33 per 
cent above former prices.” It was thought that when news of this demand 
reached the country towns of New England, ihe Canadas, and New 
York, the requisite supply would be forthcoming.’ Such proved to be 
the case, according to an item reported in the same newspaper three 
months later.’ 

It would appear, however, that an adequate labor supply was only 
temporarily obtained. At any rate, David A. Wells in his 1866 report as 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue noted that “In one instance spe- 
cifically reported to the commissioner (viz., the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Hampshire), at least twenty-five per cent of the 
machinery stood still for a period of three months in 1866, for the sole 
reason of an inability to procure operatives.’’ Nor was this scarcity of 
mill help restricted to Amoskeag ; neither did large advances in wages 
bring forth the required supply of operatives.® 





* Manchester Daily Union, September 4, 1865. 

5 The Newburyport Herald as quoted in the Manchester Daily Union, July 24, 1865. 

6 Dollar Weekly Mirror (Manchester, N. H.), January 30, 1864. 

? Ibid., April 23, 1864. 

8 Report of Hon. D. A. Wells, Special Commissioner of the Revenue, December 1866 
(U. S. 39th Congress, 2d session, Senate Ex. Doc. No. 2), pp. 21-23, quoted in His- 
torical Aspects of the Immigration Problem: Select Documents by Edith Abbott 
(Chicago, 1926), 353. 
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It was no coincidence therefore that French Canadians migrated in 
large numbers to the New England textile centers during those years, 
and that Ma chester attracted its share of these industrial recruits.° But 
the sustained pressure of labor shortage fh the latter half of 1865 induced 
the Amoskeag and Stark mills in Manchester to extend their recruiting 
grounds for mill hands from Maine, the Canadas, Vermont, and western 
New York to the Lancashire area of England. These companies entered 
into an arrangement with the American Emigrant Company” for the 
procurement of experienced textile workers from England. 


II 


Accordingly in Liverpool, on September 26, 1865, the American Emi- 
grant Company entered into a contract with 30 persons in behalf of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, and a week later an identical con- 
tract was made with nine persons for the Stark mills. Nothing is known 
of the experience of this group or the method of selection. Our informa- 
tion is restricted to the contract itself. The names in the contracts show 
that 24 of the 39 persons were women and that the emigration was by 
family groups. The number of signatures made by the mark “X”’ indi- 
cate that 18, all women, of the total group of 39 men and women, were 
illiterate. The contract is presented in full. 


This Contract made this twenty sixth day of September A.D. 1865 at 
Liverpool between Amoskeag Manfg. Co. of Manchester per W. Amory Jr. 
State of New Hampshire one of the United States of America by the Ameri- 
can Emigrant Company acting in his behalf by its agent, Edward Williams, 
of the first part, and Ann Blake, Marian Blake, Eliza Blake, Lillian Blake, 
Ellen Blake, Mary Blake and James Brown. 

Witnesseth : Whereas, the said parties in the second part are about to emi- 
grate to the United States, to labor for wages; And whereas, the said party 
of the first part proposes to advance the expenses of their emigration; and 
whereas, the said parties of the second part propose to pledge the wages of 
their labor for twelve months, and to create a lien on their property which 
may be hereafter acquired for the liquidation of such advances. 

Now therefore, in consideration of the premises, it is agreed by the said 
parties of the second part that they will emigrate to Manchester, State of 





® For a brief history of Amoskeag’s labor supply, see Creamer and Coulter, Labor and 
the Shut-Down of the Amoskeag Textile Mills (Report No. L-5, WPA, National Re- 
search Project, Philadelphia, Pa., November 1939), Appendix A, 148-171. 

10 For a brief discussion of the organization and activities of the American Emigrant 
Company see Commons and Andrews, Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society (Cleveland 1910), IX, 74-80. 
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Newhampshire, one of the United States of America, and settle there and 
without unnecessary delay enter into the employment of the said party of the 
first part for the observance of workmen in his employment. 

And the said party of the first part in consideration of the undertaking 
and promise on the part of the said parties of the second part, agrees to ad- 
vance and pay the expenses of the said parties of the second part to the place 
aforesaid, not exceeding the sum set opposite to their names on the back of 
this contract, to be disbursed, repaid, or liquidated, as herein provided, and 
to pay to the said parties of the second part for such labor, diligence, skill 
and faithfulness in the employment aforesaid the current rate of wages by 
the piece for and during the time he shall labor as aforesaid, payable on the 
regular pay days of the Co., except as hereinafter provided in lawful money 
of the United States of America. 

And the said parties of the second part further agree that they will pledge 
and do hereby pledge, the wages of their labor for a term of one year to the 
said party of the first part, and they also agree that this contract shall operate 
as a lien in favor of the said party of the first part upon any land which they 
shall hereafter acquire under the homestead law, and on any property other- 
wise acquired by the said parties of the second part, until the said advances 
shall be liquidated according to the Act of Congress entitled, ““An Act to En- 
courage Immigration,” approved July 4, 1864, and according to regulations 
established by the Commissioner of Immigration appointed under the said 
act. 

And it is mutually agreed by the said parties to this contract that until the 
amount that shall have been advanced by the said party of the first part for 
the expenses of emigration of the said parties of the second part shall be paid 
or liquidated, the party of the first part may withhold the said wages except 
the sum of three fourths of the amount earned by 
the said parties of the second part hereby agreed to be paid to the said 
parties of the second part to defray their expenses of living while engaged 
in the labor hereby agreed to be performed. 

And it is further mutually agreed, for greater security, as well as to avoid 
delays, that the said parties of the second part shall emigrate under the care 
and protection of the said American Emigrant Company, with which ar- 
rangements for this purpose have been made, and on embarking for the 
United States, they will consign their baggage and such effects as they may 
desire to take with them to the care of the said company, to be safely de- 
livered to them at the place of destination, and that they will immediately 
on their arrival in New York report themselves to the said Company, ready 
to be conducted and transported under its direction and protection to the 
said party of the first part at the place aforesaid. 
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And it is further mutually agreed, that in case of the non-performance of 
this contract on the part of the said parties of the second part, the sum of 
thirty dollars each is hereby agreed upon and fixed as liquidated damages to 
be accounted for and paid by the said parties of the second part to the said 
party of the first part in addition to what may be due for the advances afore- 
said. 

In Witness Whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto set their hands 
the day and year first above written. 


her 
Ann X Blake Edward Williams 
mark 
her 


Marian X Blake 
mark 


her 
Eliza X Blake James Brown 
mark 


Lillian Blake 
Ellen Blake 


Mary Blake 
Witness 
Benny P. Cooper 


On the back of the contract was written the following : 
Guarantee 


We, the undersigned, in consideration of the undertaking of the party of 
the first part in the within contract, and of other valuable considerations to 
us in hand paid, do hereby jointly and severally guarantee the performance 
of the contract by the said parties of the second part, and we waive all special 
notice of default of such performance. And we hereby acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the sums set opposite to our names for the purposes set forth in the 
written contract. 


Ann Blake 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 
Marian Blake 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 
Eliza Blake 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 
Lillian Blake 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 
Ellen Blake 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 
James Brown 5.15.0 five pounds fifteen shillings 


Mary Blake 5.15.0 
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Upon the arrival of each contingent in New York it was necessary for 
the Superintendent of Immigration under authorization provided in 
“An Act to Encourage Immigration” (July 4, 1864) to certify whether 
the contract conformed to this Act and the regulations established by the 
Commissioner of Immigration. 

Of the arrival of this group of contract immigrants in Manchester no 
mention can be found in the local press. Doubtless the smallness of their 
numbers, the labor shortage, and high wage rates of the time, together 
with the fact that the immigrants were to receive the prevailing rates of 
pay all tended to make their arrival in the city inconspicuous. This was 
in contrast to the reception tendered some twenty years earlier to other 
immigrants from the British Isles. In 1843 a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the American laborers of Manchester “by an unanimous vote 
notwithstanding the Hall was literally filled with people” declared “that 
the recent importation of Irishmen into this place for the purpose of 
driving out our Yankee labourers, deserves the censure of this meeting, 
and should be condemned by all that love home industry.’””” 


III 


A very different reception was accorded a group of Scottish weaving 
girls brought under contract to Manchester in June 1868. The attitude 
was neither one of indifference as shown to the English nor one of hos- 
tility as displayed toward the Irish in 1843. Rather it was a friendly re- 
ception based on the hope that these workers with skills unknown to the 
New England textile mills would increase job opportunities by helping 
develop new markets for a new type of cloth which would be made pos- 
sible by their special skills. It was in this vein that the Manchester Daily 


11 Probably the most important provision of this Act was Section 2. It provided “That 
all contracts that shall be made by emigrants to the United States in foreign countries, 
in conformity to regulations that may be established by the said Commissioner, whereby 
emigrants shall pledge the wages of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve months, 
to repay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may be 
enforced in the courts of the United States, or of the several States and Territories ; and 
such advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be recorded in the 
recorder’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a lien 
upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, whether under the homestead law 
when the title is consummated, or on property otherwise acquired, until liquidated by the 
emigrant; but nothing herein contained shall be deemed to authorize any contract con- 
travening the Constitution of the United States, or creating in any way the relation of 
slavery or servitude.” (An Act to Encourage Immigration approved July 4, 1864, chap. 
CCXLVI.) The entire Act was repealed March 30, 1868. Congressional Globe, Appen- 
dix, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., 504-505. 

12 The Gleaner (Manchester, N. H.), September 9, 1843. 
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Union took note of the arrival of the Scottish weavers on a special train 
from Boston on a Sabbath day—exceptional circumstances, indeed. It 
reported under the caption of “Skilled Labor” that 


...a ship load of Scotch emigrants, consisting of some fifty women and 
children were forwarded to the Amoskeag Company from Boston, where 
they had just arrived from the old country. They are from the north of Scot- 
land, and are said to be “fancy weavers.” We may therefore look for some 
beautiful and improved fabrics from the hands of the new importation. We 
could welcome a special train like that every Sunday. VIVA PROGRESS.” 


The decision of the Amoskeag mills to undertake the manufacture of 
fancy ginghams, which had not been produced in the United States up 
to that date in any large volume, necessitated the employment, at least as 
a nucleus, of textile workers experienced in the manufacture of this cloth. 
As on previous occasions when new skills were needed in the textile in- 
dustry, experienced operatives in Great Britain were induced to emi- 
grate.”* In this instance, fortunately, there is more documentary material 
than the contract itself, and the additional documents provide a good 
insight into the actual method of selection of the workers induced to 
emigrate as contract laborers. 

According to the documents that have been preserved, two groups of 
Scottish weavers were brought to Manchester under contract. The first 
group, as has already been noted, reached Manchester in June 1868; 
another group of 41 arrived two years later. The method of selection in 
both instances was very similar. 

A Mr. George Thomson served as the recruiting agent. While it ap- 
pears that he was a resident of Great Britain, it also seems that he had a 
rather wide acquaintance among the managers of New England textile 
mills. It is not known whether the care Thomson exercised in the selec- 
tion of workers was self-imposed or whether he was merely acting upon 
instructions. At any rate, there is no evidence to indicate that a similar 
thoroughness was exercised in the selection of the English workers who 
were brought to Manchester under contract in 1865. Is it possible that a 





13 Manchester Daily Union, June 15, 1868. 

14 This was true not only of the textile industry in general but of Amoskeag in par- 
ticular. For example, with the discontinuance of operations in the print cloth division by 
Amoskeag in 1906 a local newspaper noted that “in 1845 the first mill for printing cloth 
was erected here and went into operation the following year. At that time the class of 
help needed was brought here from Scotland or England, and the workmen who have 
just finished their work as Amoskeag employees in the printing department, are largely 
descendants of those who came here at first to do the engraving, sketch making and 
printing.” Manchester Union, March 7, 1906. 
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considerable number of the latter group failed to honor their contracts 
with Amoskeag and that to obviate a repetition of such an eventuality, 
the company required assurances not only about the technical skill of the 
applicant, but also about the moral integrity ? Or was it merely good busi- 
ness or an intrusion of Puritan conscience on the part of the controlling 
financial interests in Boston? These assurances or “lines of character,” 
moreover, had to be reénforced by a promissory note from a resident of 
the community of emigration, guaranteeing repayment of the passage 
money should the migrating worker fail to fulfill the contract. 

The process of “engagement”’ followed by Mary L was probably 
typical. Under date of March 29, 1870, she applied to Mr. Thomson in 
the following terms: 





Glasgow, March 29 
Sir: 

I address these few lines to you in regard of emigrating out with you if 
convenient. I got one character from my present tenter for two years under 
him but that is just a sample of what I can furnish you with if you think I 
will suit you. I can furnish you with credentials of character and honesty this 
last number of years. Our master is not very willing to part with his weavers ' 
for he has lost a great many by emigrating to America. He says if we get an 
answer your welcome to apply personally or by letter to him and he says he 
will furnish you with all necessary credentials to remove any scruples you 
may have in regard of me getting engaged with you. And I will forward you 
characters from my church or former master. I can either work plain or 
check work. I enclose you a stamp to reply. Please write soon and you will 
greatly oblige 

Your humble servant 


Mary L————— 
Mr. Thaddeus Woolen Mills House Address 
105 South Cumberland 48 Stockwell St. 
Common Street, Calton. Glasgow 


Mary L ’s application was successful but only after it had been 
certified to Mr. Thomson that 





The Bearer, Mary L————, wrought with me for two years. She is a 
good check weaver and an industrious woman which I can safely recom- 
mend. 

Hugh Johnstone 
P. L. Tender 


It was also necessary for Mr. Thomson to be assured that 
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St. Andrew’s Church 
Glasgow 31st March 1870 


The Bearer, Mary L————, has been residing in this parish for the last 
eighteen years, and during that time she has been attentive to her religious 
duties, and in every way an exemplary member of the congregation. 

Alex Munro, C. C. 


Some prospective contract laborers, it appears, made use of a letter of 
introduction. In the instance that follows the letter was addressed to one 
in Mr. Thomson’s employ, or, at any rate, to one who witnessed the sig- 
natures on all the contracts. It is also of interest for the additional evidence 
it provides of the displeasure with which the management of the Scottish 
textile mills viewed this competition for its skilled labor supply. 


Glasgow 11th March 1870 
Mr. R. Allan 


Dear Sir—The Bearer, Ann W—————,, informs me that you have the 
arranging with weavers for that Compy that is migrating weavers to Amer- 
ica. She is a companion of my oldest daughter and from her occasionally call- 
ing at our house and working in the same flat that I am in I have been in- 
duced to address the following unadorned tale to you—as I mentioned before 
she does not work with me but in the nabour charge and I can with confi- 
dence say that she is a good three shuttle (I may say a one) and so far as I 
have seen a very decent well behaved and industrious lass one I am sure 
would be of good service to any party in want of a good weaver. You will be 
awair that our Compy does not grant lines in such cases they have not strictly 
forbidden us but we know it would be a fault were it known. 

Should you deem it necessary to make any inquiry regarding her you can 
do so without mentioning that I wrote the above note. I assure you every 
word I have said about her will bear the strictest enquiry Your attention to 
not mentioning my name will much 


Oblige your old acquaintance 
William Robertson 


Presumably other people applied directly to Mr. Thomson, although 
normally it was necessary for him to use more active methods of recruit- 
ing. Among the reasons that impelled weavers to emigrate was the de- 
pressed condition of the Scottish textile trade during the sixties. Mr. 
Thomson made some mention of this point in his correspondence with 
Messrs. G. Brewer & Company, a commission house for Amoskeag. 
Eagerness to migrate is attested by the fact that Thomson had a list of 
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worthy applicants several times in excess of the number specified by 
Amoskeag.”° 

Some of the contract laborers probably sought an opportunity for 
improving their social position. At least one clergyman was of that opin- 
ion for in his letter of reference he observed that “‘since she has resolved 
to emigrate to America to improve her social position and help her par- 
ents I gladly bear testimony to her moral worth, to her industry and 
honesty and what is more in these times—her great affection for her 
parents.”’ Inability to obtain parental consent to emigrate probably served 
as an impediment in some cases, a warranted inference from the mention 
in at least one letter that parental consent was given. A manufacturer, 
for example, in his “line of character” not only was able to recommend 
the weaving girl “as a fitt applicant to goe to America,” but also thought 
it well to mention that he is “well acquainted with her Father who is our 
Engineman [and] is also a steady industrious workman and has no ob- 
jections to her going out.” 

While the testimony of most of the church officials bore on the re- 
ligious and moral character of the applicant—whether she “is possessed 
of correct moral principles, well-behaved and withal a consistent Chris- 
tian’’—some were not averse to testifying on matters of secular, not to 
mention industrial, importance. Thus, one elder in certifying that a hus- 
band and wife “have always conducted themselves with propriety and 
brought up their family well’’ went on to observe that “Their two daugh- 
ters Ellen and Elizabeth are in the prime of life, and are active good 
workers.” 

The contract of engagement signed by the Scottish weavers was simi- 
lar in its terms to the one signed by the English workers in 1865. It was 
briefer, however, and much less legalistic, probably because the safe- 


15 Since this letter gives some of the agent’s reaction to the ousiness of recruiting, it 
is quoted in part: 


Messrs. G. Brewer & Coy 

Gentlemen 

... Tonight I engage the last lot of 10 completing the 40 which I was desired to en- 
gage, and if the selection pleases Mr. Straw [mill agent of Amoskeag in charge of 
manufacturing operation] and the Coy in need of more, I have still a list of 112 appli- 
cants to draw from, many of whom seem very likely women. Although there is a great 
amount of trouble, and not a little unpleasantness connected with making these engage- 
ments, and the necessary inquiries regarding them, still, as I feel it is to be benefitting 
the girls in times like these, and if it is of advantage to the Coy I am quite willing to 
make another selection if desired, later on in the year. ... 

Iam 


Patrick April 9th 1870 


Yours very respectfully 
George Thomson. 
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guarding clauses of the ‘‘Act to encourage immigration” could be omitted 
with the repeal of that Act early in 1868. 
The contract read as follows: 


The undersigned hereby agree to engage as Gingham or check loom 
weavers with the Amoskeag Co. of Manchester, New Hampshire, United 
States of America, for the period of twelve calendar months, to commence 
and be computed from the fifteenth day of June Eighteen hundred and Sixty 
eight years ; and promise to do their work well and faithfully to the best of 
their ability, working the regular hours and for the current rate of payment 
for work of a similar kind produced in other Factories in the country. 

They also promise to repay by monthly installments, in such sums as may 
be agreed upon, the amount advanced for their passage tickets, and for 
which amount they have this day granted their promissory notes at one days 
date.*® 


The promissory note referred to in the contract was drawn up in the 
usual form: 
£6-6/ Glasgow May 25th 1868 
One day after date I promise to pay to Mr. George Thomson or order, the 
sum of Six pounds 6/Sty here, or its equivalent in the United States cur- 
rency in America for value received. 


$43.03" 


16 This contract is also quoted in Labor and the Shut-Down of the Amoskeag Textile 
Mills, 159-160. 

17 Tt might be of interest to note the cost of ocean transportation charged to the Stark 
mills by the American Emigrant Company. The following item was published in the 
Amoskeag Bulletin, May 15, 1920. It was not found among the original documents. Al- 
though this itemized statement as published in the Bulletin was not dated, presumably it 
relates to contract laborers brought from Liverpool, England, to Manchester, at about 
the same time as those described in the first part of these notes. 

American Emigrant Company 
New England Agency Branch 
To Stark Mills in account with American Emigrant Company 


Nov.1 Ocean Transportation for 18 weavers at $42, each.................. $ 756.00 
ach b bey eNe keke eh bee bus eau ekwncawk 108.00 
ie aa a cre eh eg Co bu aah hKeeke eK Weanheeen 6.00 

: EE fekewleee cha ah kissin ade CENA cesar men ewes 6.00 
Cash for board in N. Y. account weavers............ccceccecccccces 41.14 
I ei a ee hes ca hy ak MWh awed 1.35 
nn ORE I SII. os: wav binas sae euwkskewevecnwases 90.00 

$1,008.49 

Jealyah «By acceptance W.. AMOS. ....0.0006ccccceccccsess Wiwaexnickeeese 1,175.00 
ee GUL GE UOT TONNE COIN ooo ois ok dae cccesanencesaasens 166.51 
ee Cnn AD III os obvi wee eekeesvedivccinxeccaes 224.08 


$ 390.59 
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The reverse side carried an endorsement in favor of the Amoskeag 
treasurer who in turn endorsed the note in favor of the mill agent. 

Mr. Thomson‘sought additional assurance of the eventual repayment 
of the passage money by requiring that a local person of some substance 
also guarantee the repayment of the sums advanced. Thus one who 
signed himself as a moulder wrote that 


I hereby bind myself security for Lilly C————— that she will stay where 
she is going till she pays back whatever expense has been incurred for her 
passage and if she does not I will refund the money. I am 

Sir yours truly 

Charles C————— Moulder 
Etna Foundry 

Lily Bank Road 

Glasgow. 


In certain cases, however, Mr. Thomson imposed special conditions. 
Thus, we learn froma letter written by Mr. Thomson to Messrs. Gardner 
Brewer & Co. under date of March 25, 1870, that 


there is a double security for Jane D--———, I learned that she had been 
married and after living with her for two or three weeks her husband left 
her and went to America. She does not know where, and says she does not 
wish to know. It was too late to take back her engagement but I took addi- 
tional security. 

Annie C also I learn has friends about Philadelphia who may be 
an attraction to her but I think she will fulfil her engagement. .. . 








The recruiting process stimulated others in addition to the engagees 
to emigrate to the United States. Upon the completion of the “engage- 
ments’ Mr. Thomson apprized Messrs. G. Brewer & Co. that 


Mr. Straw may have a number of applications from those who have ap- 
plied to me, but have not been engaged. I have heard of some who have been 
able to raise their passage among friends, having either already sailed, or 
will do so shortly. .. . I have held out no promise to them, but merely stated 
that if there was room for them I had no doubt they would get work. 


That some of these workers did find their way to Amoskeag is indicated 
by the letters of introduction among these documents.” 

Whether Mr. Thomson charged a fee for a letter of introduction is 
not known. It is known, however, that the engagees of 1870 were obliged 
to pay for the expenses of recruiting. Mr. Thomson states as much in his 





18 See page 54. 
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last letter to Messrs. G. Brewer & Co. After noting that he had completed 
the “engagement” of the last lot of weavers and that he was enclosing his 
account, he went on to remark that “You will notice that this time I have 
caused the engages to pay for the expenses of engaging which I thought 
was only right.” It cannot be ascertained whether these payments were 
turned over to Amoskeag or retained by Mr. Thomson. If it was the 
latter, was this a case of collecting a fee from both the buyer and the 
seller? It is clear as shown in a passage below that these payments were 
not included in the sums advanced by Amoskeag to the emigrant. 


IV 


There is no evidence that Amoskeag exploited the emigrants. The sum 
each emigrant was asked to repay—the cost of passage—was actually 
the sum that Amoskeag had advanced to the shipping agent for each pas- 
sage. This is clear from a receipt written in Glasgow as of May 29, 1868. 
It states that “George Thomson, Esq. has handed me cheque in payment 
of 4714 adult passages for SS Columbia at the rate of £6.6.0. . . ,” the 
same sum that was written into the promissory note quoted above. 

Obviously, documents that pertain to the “engagement” of weavers 
can disclose nothing about the problems of adjustment to mill and com- 
munity life in the Manchester of the New World. Preservation of the 
cash book in which were posted the repayments of the money advanced 
to the emigrants makes it possible to know, at least, the number who did 
not fulfill the terms of the labor contract. According to this document, 
10 of the 44 weavers who came to Amoskeag in 1868 failed to repay in 
full the sum advanced, but only 2 of the 42 in the 1870 contingent de- 
faulted.” Apparently, a minimum of about 14 per cent of the engagees 
must have left Amoskeag’s employ before the completion of their con- 
tract year or else the advances would have been repaid by deductions from 
wages according to the terms of the contract. 





18 The following may be considered typical : 
Patrick April 9th 1870 

E A Straw Esq 
Dear Sir: 

This serves to introduce to you James B and his wife. They are of good moral 
character. He is a good tenter and can weave also. She is a first class check weaver. 

If you can find employment for one, or both of them, I will esteem it a favor. 

Iam 





Very truly yours, 
George Thomson 
19 Contracts were found for only 84 — 43 in 1868 and 41 in 1870. 
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The following entries to the account of a weaver who respected her 
contractual obligations may be regarded as typical : 


Mary C————— : Dr. 
Te I isin kde cowa snes tainseenees 43.03 
© Be pate Gee GD TSG i nosis in ce cess scweces 3.03 
“ 411 Hy. Bro. Denims @ 25¢.............0ccceee 1.00 
Ay ee Ii 6 hho ee ssc eenacnsenss .56 
1868 47.89 
FT Gs 6 kos Ke ener eemenenwrwnrsae 6.00 
FN OT OEE OP OTT Tee eee 3.00 
De OO A iereurandweneekraeneneexeees 5.00 
See <i umaueeedaaeeeuesaeeekeenen e4xee 5.00 
see o" Sea ASN Hek oe Reweaeue ean eaNs 5.00 
Se dee R KR KnW ikea eR aReeS Eee 6.00 
Pee” cca damed sianeenwinaeekeneannean 6.00 
ee | Seka eee cee es de cnsiaws oie euns 11.89 
47.89 


That 14 per cent was a minimum of those who did not remain with 
Amoskeag for a year is suggested by still another document that lists 
names of nine persons whose names also were entered in the cash book. 
It discloses the fact that Amoskeag engaged a collector; his services 
would not have been necessary had all the weavers remained in the employ 
of Amoskeag for a year. The collector’s statement, which bears no date, 
was drawn up in the following manner : 

Andrew C Stone 


to Amoskeag Co. Dr. 

To Amt collected of (name of immigrant)........... 34.73 
“c “ “ce ll ress un NEE UY Cevns an or neg (eng 30.45 
“6 Mo gd ns rt ac 30.45 
“c “ “6 66 ere 
‘“ “ “c SR C*C(‘*#*C#*”S Geen ph nsdn PB 35.45 
“6 gta lta ce lene tt 37.75 
‘ “ “c re oe? Pee Crore tee? 35.45 
“ “ “c | nn? ners wy rctn ay ote m srr: 27.28 
‘6 “ “6 Se lU”””C*”C*C*COCO af locas cela ge 31 37 
301.16 
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In each case these amounts correspond to the terminal entries under 
each account and in seven cases they closed out the account in full. The 
evjdence is too limited to warrant the conclusion that breach of contract 
was frequent. 

Be that as it may, the effect of the employment of the Scottish 
weavers on gingham output was immediately noticeable. In May 1868, 
according to the treasurer’s records, nearly 29,000 square yards of ging- 
ham were produced compared with 44,000 square yards in June when 
the Scottish weaving girls had been employed only half of the month. In 
July the output was nearly 53,000 and in August production was in- 
creased threefold over the previous month’s output with the production 
of the remainder of the year at about the July level. The immediate suc- 
cess in the manufacture of ginghams doubtless influenced the Amos- 
keag board of directors to vote at their meeting on January 30, 1869, 
to enlarge the gingham works; and to operate the expanded plant the 
management decided it was necessary to import more Scottish weaving 
girls, which explains the arrival of the second contingent in the spring 
of 1870.” 

There can be little doubt that labor recruiting through the instru- 
mentality of the labor contract in this instance was satisfactory to 
Amoskeag. It is much more difficult, on the other hand, to determine 
whether the engagees had been able to improve their standard of living 
or social position and to gratify their desire for adventure, all of which 
they had hoped for through emigration to the Manchester of the New 
World. Unless there was gross misrepresentation by the recruiting agent 
and indirectly by the Amoskeag it seems a warranted conclusion that the 
arrangement involved a reasonable quid pro quo. 


Washington, D.C. DANIEL CREAMER 





20 In later years the mainstay of Amoskeag’s reputation and prosperity was its high 
quality ginghams. The company’s inability to shift its production to other types of cloth 
when ginghams lost their popularity played no small part in its postwar difficulties. See 
Labor and the Shut-Down of the Amoskeag Textile Mills, chapter II, “Competitive 
Problems at Amoskeag and in the Textile Industry,” 8-37. 
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Life Insurance in Fifteenth-Century Barcelona 


TALIAN sources have so far furnished the principal materials for 

the study of medieval business history in the Mediterranean area. 
Florence, Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, it seems fair to say, were the cradles 
of important commercial institutions. For their merchant guilds, sea loan 
contracts, and various forms of business organization, other Mediterra- 
nean towns were largely in debt to the Italian cities. In Catalonia, a re- 
gion that experienced a remarkable expansion of overseas trade during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the borrowing and adaptation 
of Italian institutions were continuous. But in Barcelona, the presump- 
tive birthplace of the Llibre del consolat de mar, the early development of 
deposit banking and marine insurance law was a product of Catalan ini- 
tiative.* It is highly possible that the rich historical archives of Barcelona 
will also yield important data for the study of early life-insurance and 
annuity practices. 

The historical forms of insurance on human life range from the vari- 
ous types of casualty insurance to “pure” life insurance based upon ade- 
quate association of risks and dependable mortality tables. An illustra- 
tion of a casualty type is found in the program of state insurance for the 
protection of slave owners, which the Generalidad of Catalonia inaugu- 
rated early in the fifteenth century. In addition to spreading the losses 
arising from the desertion of enslaved laborers, the measure proposed to 
iurnish funds for policing the frontiers in order to apprehend runaways. 
The premiums collected by the Government were insufficient to meet the 
claims, chiefly because a large number of slaveholders failed to pay their 
assessments ; and the scheme was abandoned in 1432.” 

The insurance of persons was probably first a species of marine in- 
surance. “It was,” as A. F. Jack has said, “inevitable that the practice of 
covering maritime risks in the case of ships and cargo should lead man 
to the idea of entering into similar contracts with human life as the 
subject matter.’’* Well into modern times cargoes of slaves were insured 
on the same basis as merchandise; that is, the contract covered the usual 





1A. P. Usher, “Deposit Banking in Barcelona, 1300-1700,” The Journal of Economic 
and Business History, IV (1932), 121-155; R. S. Smith, The Spanish Guild Merchant, 
Durham, N. C., 1940, 52-53. 

2 A full account of this is found in an article by J. Miret y Sans, “La Esclavitud en 
Catalufia en los ultimos tiempos de la edad media,” Revue hispanique, XLI (1917), 
1-109. 

3 An Introduction to the History of Life Assurance (London, 1912), 199. 
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risks of navigation but not the contingency of the slave’s natural death.* 

At an early date—perhaps before the fifteenth century—merchants 
traveling overseas were able to insure themselves against capture by 
pirates, the policies being adjusted to the probable cost of ransom. In 
October 1501, Bernardi de Ferrera obtained insurance in Barcelona to 
cover a trip from Valencia to Sardinia. In case of his capture, the in- 
surers agreed to pay the sum necessary to ransom Ferrera but not in 
excess of 300 ducats. The premium—remarkably low, it seems—was 
£5 8s. in Barcelona money (about 1.6 per cent).° Marine underwriters 
doubtless covered other hazards of life incidental to travel by ship and, 
in time, developed contractual forms for the contingencies of accidental 
and natural death at sea. : 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages the insurance of pregnant slaves 
was perhaps the most common type of protection obtainable on human 
chattels. In March 1467, Bernat dez Lor, a Barcelona physician, insured 
his slave, Maria, then in her fourth or fifth month of pregnancy, for 
fifty pounds in Barcelona money. The insurers were two merchants, each 
of whom underwrote one half ofthe principal. The policy was to become 
a claim if Maria died from causes relating to gestation and childbirth 
between the date of the contract and the eighth day after delivery. It was 
asserted that Maria, who was about thirty-five years old, was in good 
health. For his part, Bernat dez Lor agreed to provide her with the food 
customarily given to expectant mothers. The premium was four pounds 
(8 per cent) ; and the principal sum, in the event of a claim, was payable 
within three months.° In May 1501, the slave girl, Lucia, was insured 
against death from childbirth and natural causes, from the twenty-second 
of May through the month of December.’ 

Often a freeman responsible for a slave’s pregnancy paid the premium 
on such policies in order to protect himself against the liability estab- 
lished by law for the death of a slave impregnated by any one other than 
the owner. Bensa reproduces documents of this type, for the years 1430 
and 1467, as well as a contract whereby a man insured his wife for the 
term of gestation and delivery.* 

In the contract between Bartholomew Campmaior, a mat maker of 
Barcelona, and two merchant underwriters no unusual risk like preg- 
nancy was involved. Campmaior insured his male slave, Francisco, a 





4 Enrico Bensa, // contratto di assiurazione nel medio evo (Genoa, 1884), 129. 

5 Archivo General de Protocolos de Barcelona, Notoriado de Pedro Triter, 1499-1502 
(October 14, 1501). 

6 A. G. de P., Notoriado de Antonio Vila, leg. 25 (March 7, 1467). 

7A. G. de P., Notoriado de Pedro Triter, 1499-1502 (May 22, 1501). The premium 
was £3 on a valuation of £40. 

8 Bensa, 129-131, 234-235, 228-229. 
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chap of sixteen or seventeen years, against natural death for one year 
from the date of the policy, June 23, 1501. The amount of insurance 
was thirty pounds and the premium, three pounds (10 per cent). The 
principal obligation imposed on Campmaior was to feed his slave and to 
furnish him the necessary medicine and care in case of illness. The in- 
surers pledged their personal and real property as security for the fulfill- 
ment of the obligation.’ Similarly, a Moorish slave, apparently en route 
from Malaga to Barcelona, was insured against natural death for a term 
of 147 days (May 6 to September 30, 1501).”° 

There are, finally, two instances of insurance on the life of a man’s 
debtor. In the first case, where the creditor paid a premium of one pound 
on insurance of £31 6s. for a term of one year, the risk included acci- 
dental death as well as death from natural causes. In the second con- 
tract, Jauma Valls, a carpenter of Barcelona, bought £150 of insurance 
on the life of Berenguer de Sos, the Archbishop of Sassari, for a term of 
six months at a premium of £15. Valls’s insurable interest arose from a 
debt of £200 that the prelate promised to pay out of funds he expected to 
receive from the leasing of certain feudal dues. The insurance feature 
of the contract was vitiated by the stipulation that if any part of the £200 
debt had been paid upon the Archbishop’s demise, the amount of the 
claim would be reduced pro rata.” 

This note is obviously only a fragmentary introduction to material 
which I believe is available in substantial quantity for the study of early 
insurance practices in Barcelona. The notarial records from which these 
samples are drawn are voluminous, from the year 1300 on, and have been 
little used for historical investigations.” 

Jack brands most of the early life-insurance contracts “gambling in- 
surance,” on the grounds that they fail to reveal either a bona fide insur- 
able interest on the side of one party or a “sufficiently large measure of 
association . . . to justify the other contracting party in counting upon 
the operation of the law of averages.””* Some of the contracts I have 
examined do show a definite insurable interest, and the possible absence 
of a “sufficiently large measure of association” might be construed as a 
difference of degree rather than of kind. 


Duke University RoBERT SIDNEY SMITH 





9A. G. de P., Notoriado de Pedro Triter, 1499-1502. 

10 Tbid., May 6, 1501. The amount of insurance was £40 and the premium, £2 12s. 
(6.5 per cent). 

11 Tbid., June 7, 1501. 

12 Tbid., January 4, 1502. 

18 Assisted by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council, I worked in 
the Barcelona archives during the summer of 1936—but not after the eighteenth of July. 

14 An Introduction to the History of Life Assurance, 198-199. 








Land Policy and Tenancy in the Prairie States» 


I 


HOMAS JEFFERSON believed that political democracy could 

be maintained in the United States only if it were made to rest on 
the firm foundation of economic democracy. “The small landowners are 
the most precious part of the State,” he said, contrasting this ideal econ- 
omy with a congested population in urban centers which would, he feared, 
threaten democracy because it would be subject to control by agitators 
and demagogues. He urged the adoption of a policy of cheap land that 
would attract laborers from abroad and from the eastern cities to the 
newly developing areas of the West and the South. Thus he proposed to 
create a nation of farm owners who would be the very warp and woof 
of democracy.” 

Jefferson’s faith in democracy was not widely shared by his contem- 
poraries and the national land system that was devised made difficult, 
though not impossible, his agrarian ideal. That land system was based 
on the assumption that the public lands were a national treasure to be 
drawn upon for revenue purposes and hence must be sold, not given 
away or transferred in small tracts to actual settlers. As only men of capi- 
tal could buy land at the relatively high price for which it was held and 
in the amounts at which it was offered for sale, land-hungry settlers were 
practically denied the right of ownership.* 

The march of democracy was accompanied by a series of attacks upon 
the conservative land policy. The unit of sale was gradually brought 
within reach of actual settlers; moreover, squatters were protected 
against speculators who were seeking to buy the squatter’s claims and 
oust them from their improved lands. The various preémption acts, 
especially the prospective preémption act of 1841 and its subsequent 
amendments, weakened the revenue principle of public land policy since 
they permitted settlers to squat upon public lands not officially opened for 





1 This paper was read at the Eighth American Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., 
May 15, 1940. 

2 Andrew A. Lipscomb, editor, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 
1903), XIX, 17. The essay by Henry George on “Jefferson and the Land Question,” 
(XIX, 17ff), is valuable, as is also Joseph Dorman, “The Economic Philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson,” Political Science Quarterly (March, 1940), LV, 98-121. 

3 The early land system is best described in Payson J. Treat, The National Land Sys- 
tem, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910), and Benjamin H. Hibbard, History of the Public 
Land Policies (New York, 1924). 
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sale, and subsequently to buy land on which their improvements were 
located for the minimum price of $1.25 per acre without having to bid 
for it against competitors.* The next attack upon the revenue principle 
came in 1847 when Congress, seeking to recruit soldiers for the Mexican 
War, offered a bounty of 160 acres of public land to each man who served 
twelve months in the army. Subsequent acts in 1850, 1852, and 1855 
granted land bounties to veterans of all Indian wars and to soldiers of 
the Mexican War who served less than twelve months. Altogether 
61,000,000 acres were donated as military bounties in this short period.” 
The records indicate that few soldiers actually settled on the lands they 
were entitled to receive but instead sold their rights or warrants to brokers 
for prices ranging from 50 to 80 cents an acre. The warrants were thus 
made available to speculators and settlers in the western states who hence- 
forth used them instead of cash in buying land.° By indirection, the Gov- 
ernment had, in effect, reduced the price of land. 

Another step in reducing land prices came in 1854 when those lands 
which had long been open to “entry”’ and which settlers had spurned were 
reduced in price in proportion to the length of time they had been on the 
market, the lowest price being 121% cents an acre. Newly opened lands, 
however, could only be purchased for $1.25 an acre or with land war- 
rants. Finally, in 1862, when the Homestead Law was passed, Jefferson’s 
philosophy seemed to have triumphed over that of his revenue-minded 
opponents. 

Such was the interpretation of the changes in the American land policy 
generally given by politicians during the nineteenth century. This was 
the view, for example, of Thomas E. Ewing, Secretary of the Interior, 
who stated in 1849, that the land system prevented “large monopolies of 
land. and speculations injurious to those who purchase for cultivation. 
The capitalist cannot purchase up the national domain. . . . Hence land 
is now seldom purchased on speculation.”” Twenty years later, Joseph R. 
Wilson, Commissioner of the General Land Office, said that the Federal 





* Roy M. Robbins, “Preemption. A Frontier Triumph,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (December, 1931), XVIII, 331-349, and the same author’s “Horace Greeley: 
Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1862,” Agricultural History (January, 1933), 
VII, 18-41. 

® Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 237; Paul W. Gates, 
“Disposal of the Public Domain in Illinois,” Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory (February, 1931), III, 217ff. 

6 The abstracts of military land warrant entries are in the General Land Office, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. They show that little land was located by 
the warrantees. 

7 Commissioner of the General Land Office, Annual Report, 1849, 6-7. 
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land system “has developed as the ruling class of the population a self- 
reliant yeomanry, the true element of a democratic republic. It has broad- 
ened the base of our political system by diffusing the proprietary stake in 
the preservation of our institutions.’’* In 1876, Senator Lewis V. Bogy, 
of Missouri, declared emphatically :° “There is no speculation in acquir- 
ing large tracts of public land. .. . In the valley of the Mississippi. . . 
there has been no speculation in the acquisition of lands and the few that 
tried it lost money by it. What an idea, that of speculating in lands in this 
country.” Statements of this kind were frequently made, but along the 
frontier and among the social reformers of the day there was notable 
dissent. 

The land system, it is true, had gradually been liberalized but, contrary 
to the statements of the three officers who were closely identified with the 
affairs of the General Land Office, the Jeffersonian ideal was not attained. 
Most responsible for this failure were two features of the land system 
that were permitted to continue too long to allow for remedy. These fea- 
tures were the revenue principle and the right of unrestricted “entry.” 


II 


The land system functioned most democratically in the timbered sec- 
tion of southern Indiana and Illinois. Here settlers came in the genera- 
tion preceding the panic of 1837, squatted upon lands, improved them 
slowly, and ultimately secured title to them under the preémption laws. 
Relatively little large-scale purchasing occurred in this area and conse- 
quently from the outset there developed a pattern of ownership which 
was democratic.” Small farms operated by owners were the common 
type ; tenancy came in slowly and even today has not made much headway. 

True, the settlers in southern Indiana and Illinois, like those of central 
Illinois and Iowa of a slightly later date, had great difficulty in raising 
the necessary funds to buy their claims when the government auction 
was announced. The preemption laws protected them to the day of the 
sale but, if by then the settlers had failed to preempt their claims and 
make their payments, the lands would be thrown open to any purchaser.” 
Impoverished settlers who were unable to buy their claims could either 
wait in the hope that no one else would do so or they could throw them- 





8 Commissioner of the General Land Office, Annual Report, 1869, 21. 

® Congressional Record, 44th Congress, Ist Session, February 17, 1876, p. 1144. 

10 Paul Wallace Gates, “Land Policy and Tenancy in the Prairie Counties of Indiana,” 
Indiana Magazine of History (March, 1939), XXXV, 4ff. 

11 Section 14, Act of September 4, 1841, 5 United States Statutes-at-Large, 457. 
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selves into the hands of the “loan sharks” who were prepared to lend 
them the land office money at usurious rates. Settlers were greatly ex- 
cited when a public land auction was announced and they made desperate 
efforts to negotiate Icans. 

In such a period of turmoil, money lenders appeared in the land office 
towns well in advance of the sale and announced that they were prepared 
either to enter the squatters’ claims and deed them one half of the land, 
or to enter them for the squatters and sell the land to them for an advance 
of 40, 50, or 60 per cent of the purchase price plus the maximum interest 
allowed by law.” Such usurious practices drove the squatters to political 
action and led them to send numerous petitions to the Federal Govern- 
ment in which they urged the postponement of sales until some more 
favorable occasion."* A Wisconsin petition insisted that unless the sales 
were postponed, four fifths of the settlers on public lands in that State 
would be “thrown upon the tender mercies of money lenders from the 
east whose iron grasp will long be felt.”"* Hard pressed as it was for 
funds after 1838, yet at the same time anxious not to flout western senti- 
ment, the General Land Office sometimes postponed sales for a year or 
two. This only delayed the inevitable; faced with the alternatives of los- 
ing their land or borrowing from a “loan shark” or “pelf gatherer,” as 
the money lenders were called,”* the squatters chose the latter as the lesser 
of two evils. 

In the flush years of the thirties and again in the fifties capitalists from 
the East and the old South took great quantities of money with them to 
the western land offices, employing it there to make loans to desperate 
squatters. The largest of these money lenders were James S. Easley and 


12 Announcement of E. S. & J. Wadsworth & Co., Chicago, Illinois, in the Milwaukee 
Advertiser, December 22, 1838; circular of Anderson R. Murray, Wisconsin Land 
Agency, Madison, Wisconsin, January 10, 1850, Riggs MSS., Library of Congress; an- 
nouncement of Richard F. Barrett in the Jowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Ad- 
vertiser, September 15, 1838, and the Jowa News, September 29, 1838. 

18 Numerous letters and petitions from residents in the western states poured into the 
General Land Office in the thirties, forties, and fifties, urging that sales be postponed be- 
cause of the poverty of the settlers, widespread sickness, poor crops, low prices, and fear 
of the loan shark. 

14 Letter of Charles Durkee, R. H. Deming, F. S. Lovell, of South Port, Racine 
County, Wisconsin, to John Norvell, Detroit, Michigan, General Land Office corre- 
spondence in Treasury Annex, Washington, D. C. See also the lowa Territorial 
Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, September 21, 1839, quoting the Chicago Democrat; 
James Stuart, Three Years in North America (Edinburgh, 1833), II, 398. 

15 Towa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser, September 21, 1839, quoting 
the Chicago Democrat. 
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William W. Willingham of Halifax County, Virginia, and Miles 
White” of Baltimore, who loaned approximately $250,000 and $105,000, 
respectively, to hard-pressed squatters. Numerous other rich men, many 
of them bankers, invested large sums in land “entries” for squatters.” 
The intervention of these money lenders between the Government and 
the settler had, by 1860, ‘‘cost the settlers and improvers of these lands 
Five or Six Hundred Millions, in the shape of usury, extra price, Sher- 
iff’s fees, cost of foreclosing mortgages, etc.,” said Horace Greeley, one 
of the most astute observers of public-land policies. ‘“Tens of thousands,” 
Greeley continued, “have thus paid the Government price of their quarter 
section twice or thrice over before they could call them their own. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are thus paying enormous interest for them to-day, 
and hoping to pay up the principal some time—as perhaps they will.’”* 
The most serious effect of the intrusion of the loan shark was the emer- 
gence of a class of farmers whose property was heavily mortgaged. Set- 
tlers favored with good crops and fair prices were frequently able to meet 
the interest and pay off the principal, but thousands of others, overtaken 
by disaster in the way of drought, grasshoppers, crop failures, low prices, 
and high costs of marketing goods were prevented from fulfilling their 
contracts. In such cases, the contracts might be extended for a time at the 
same high rate of interest, but sooner or later they would be foreclosed. 
Other settlers, discouraged by their ill luck, did not wait for foreclosure; 
they abandoned their improvements, even though they had obviously 
raised the value of the land, and moved on to another frontier, still seek- 
ing the elusive “cheap” or free land. It was reported in 1860 that Le Grand 
Byington, prominent Iowa money lender, had inserted in an Iowa news- 
paper 109 separate notices warning as many parties that he was going to 
foreclose mortgages on their land.” The money lender, contrary to his 
intentions, thus found himself in possession of large quantities of partly 
improved western land. As taxes, interest, and agents’ fees increased his 
investment, the price for which he held the land was raised to five and ten 





16] have described the land business of Easley & Willingham and Miles White in 
“Southern Investments in Northern Lands before the Civil War,” Journal of Southern 
History (May, 1939), V, 160-163. 

17 After the Homestead Act was adopted and free lands were available, settlers still 
depended on loan sharks for loans with which they might commute their homestead 
claims into preémption entries. The five-year clause of the Homestead Act deterred 
many from taking advantage of the bounty of the Government. 

18 New York Tribune, January 26, 1860. 

19 Jbid., February 7, 1860. 
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dollars an acre in the fifties and sixties, to twenty dollars in the seventies, 
and to even higher prices in later decades.” 

With these resale prices in prospect, it was still seemingly worth while 
for settlers possessing some capital and willing to risk it in prairie lands 
to try to complete their payments over a long period of years. They could 
if they managed well and had good luck. The task was becoming hard- 
er, however, as land values rose, and more and more new settlers found 
the opportunities of becoming farm owners in the prairie States dis- 
tinctly limited. Cheap lands, and in fact free lands of a kind, still beck- 
oned them on to the setting sun. But the hazards of farming on the 
high plains were so much greater and the advantages of settling in 
well-established communities with schools, roads, churches, marketing 
facilities, medical attention, and the companionship of neighbors so 
marked as to induce many to remain in the more favored prairie sec- 
tion, even if that meant becoming tenants instead of land owners. The 
early establishment of tenancy was the inevitable but unexpected result 
of the money lenders’ activities in the West. To prevent western set- 
tlers from falling into the clutches of money lenders, Greeley favored 
a free homestead policy.” 

The absence of restrictions upon the amount of land one could ac- 
quire from the Federal Government not only made it possible for 
money lenders to “enter” quantities of land for squatters but also per- 
mitted capitalists to buy large amounts of wild lands as investments. 
Until 1862 all lands open to “entry” were available in unlimited quanti- 
ties. Thereafter, the bulk of the land newly surveyed was reserved for 
“preemptors” and “homesteaders,” although speculative purchasing was 
still permitted in the Lake States, lowa, parts of Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and California. In the South all public lands were reserved for 
actual settlers between 1866 and 1876, but after that date southern lands 
were restored to unrestricted cash “entry.” It was not until 1888 and 
1889 that the old system of permitting unlimited purchasing of public 
lands was everywhere abolished and this reform was not achieved until 
the best arable lands had passed into private hands.” Favored by such a 
friendly land system, capitalists by the hundreds were induced to invest 
their surplus funds in western lands. Through agents or in person they 





20 A study of the deed records of a dozen prairie counties in Indiana and Illinois indi- 
cates that these prices were common. 

21 New York Tribune, January 26, 1860. 

22 Paul Wallace Gates, “The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,” 
American Historical Review (July, 1936), XLI, 652ff. 
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attended the widely scattered public-land offices, selected what appeared 
to be the choicest lands on which squatters had not as yet established their 
claims, and then sat back to wait for the expected rush of immigrants and 
purchasers.” 


III 


Early travelers rarely failed to record their impressions upon first see- 
ing the great prairies of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. Stretching for miles 
and miles until the earth and sky seemed to meet, carpeted with a rank 
growth of tall, thick grass and prairie flowers, and abounding in game 
birds and animals, the prairies were something new. Pioneer settlers from 
forested areas suspected them of being infertile; others feared them be- 
cause in the swampy areas malarial diseases were prevalent; still others 
disliked them on account of their remoteness from navigable streams. 
The first settlers, therefore, avoided the prairies and chose for their new 
homes the timbered lands of southern Indiana and Illinois, or the narrow 
fringes of woodland along the streams in the middle portions of these 
States.” 

What was the settlers’ loss was the speculators’ gain, for when the 
boom years of 1835 to 1837 set in, the speculators made a mass attack 
upon the prairie lands. Why the speculators foresaw so much better than 
early settlers the future value of prairie land is difficult to explain; but 
the fact is clear. Eastern capitalists and their agents by the hundreds 
flocked to the Crawfordsville and La Porte land offices in Indiana and the 
Springfield, Danville, Vandalia, Chicago, and Galena offices in Illinois, 
looking for prairie land. In the vanguard of this movement was Henry 
L. Ellsworth, Federal Commissioner of Patents and member of Connec- 
ticut’s most illustrious family. In his various tours through the West 
Ellsworth had learned much about the prairies and he became an ardent 
booster for that portion between the Wabash and the Kankakee Rivers 
in Indiana and Illinois. In 1835 he purchased 18,000 acres and subse- 
quently induced many friends and political associates in Washington, the 





8 Capitalists rarely clashed with squatters over the selection of lands. They early ac- 
quired a respect for the law of the claim associations. 

24 Descriptions of the geography and early settlement of the prairies of Illinois may 
be found in the following: Harlan H. Barrows, Geography of the Middle Illinois Valley 
(Division of the State Geological Survey, Bulletin, No. 15), Urbana, 1915; E. M. 
Poggi, The Prairie Province of Illinois (University of Illinois, Bulletin, XX XI), 1934; 
Arthur Clinton Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830 (Chicago Historical 
Society’s Collection, V, Chicago, 1908); William Vipond Pooley, The Settlement of 
Illinois from 1830 to 1850 (University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, “History Series,” I, 
Madison, 1908). 
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New England States, and elsewhere to invest funds through him in the 
prairies of the Wabash Valley. The attention he attracted to this area 
brought to him and his associates capital sufficient to buy over 220,000 
acres of prairie land.” 

John Grigg, prominent publisher of Philadelphia, was equally im- 
pressed with the prairies as a field for investment. Between 1836 and 
1837 he bought 124,000 acres in central Illinois, the funds for which 
were in part supplied by E. B. Bishop of Connecticut, C. P. Smith of 
Brooklyn, New York, I. V. Williamson and Samuel A. Mitchell of 
Philadelphia, and John B. August of Illinois. Next to Ellsworth and his 
associates, this group controlled more prairie land than any other group 
of investors in America until the fifties. To aid in the sale of the lands 
Mitchell, like Ellsworth, compiled an emigrant guide, Illinois in 1837, 
which was said to be ‘‘full of exaggerated statements, and high-wrought 
and false-colored descriptions,” and not to be relied upon.” 

A third group of eastern capitalists who bought prairie land on an 
extensive scale consisted of Frederick, Arthur, and Isaac Bronson of 
New York with whom were associated Benjamin F. Butler of Albany 
Regency fame, Charles Butler, later known for his success in inducing 
Indiana and Michigan to resume payments on their defaulted debts, and 
William B. Ogden, subsequently mayor of Chicago and prominent in 
railroad and lumbering circles. This group, organized as the American 
Land Company, “entered” over 350,000 acres in the States of the Old 
Northwest and the New South between 1833 and 1837. Of this amount 
nearly 50,000 acres were in Indiana and Illinois.” 


25T have described Ellsworth’s part in the settlement of the Wabash Valley in the 
Indiana Magazine of History, XXXV, 6-15. With his son, Henry W. Ellsworth, Henry 
L. Ellsworth prepared a booklet called, Valley of the Upper Wabash, Indiana, with 
Hints on Its Agricultural Advantages . .., to call attention to the prairie lands of the 
Wabash (New York, 1838). The statistics concerning land entries were compiled from 
the abstracts of land entries in the General Land Office. 

26 A. D. Jones, Illinois and the West (Boston, 1838), 147-148. Another writer of 
travel guides contended that nearly three fourths of Mitchell’s book was “unwarrantably 
and illegally taken” from his writings. J. M. Peck, The Traveller's Directory for 
Illinois (New York, 1839-1840), 10. The writing of emigrant guides and travel ac- 
counts, which already had assumed large proportions, was, in no small degree, a matter 
of borrowing copious extracts from previous guides and serving them up as new and 
original material. The wonder is not that contemporaries were taken in by these com- 
pilers and plagiarists but that historians have so frequently used the literature of land 
promoters as reliable sources. 

27 First Annual Report of the Trustees of the American Land Company (New York, 
1836) ; Catalogue of 96,046 acres of land belonging to the American Land Co. (New 
York, 1844) ; Catalogue of lands in the Northwestern States belonging to the American 
Land Company (New York, 1847) ; abstracts of land entries, General Land Office. 
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Many hundreds of other capitalists invested in prairie lands in Illinois 
and Indiana in the thirties. A few of them with a record of their holdings 


are listed below: 


LARGE “ENTRIES” OF PUBLIC LAND IN INDIANA AND ILLINOIS, 


1833-1840" 








Location 
Name Residence of Entries Years Acreage 
Barber, Lawrence, e¢ al. Jefferson Co., Ind. Indiana 1836 16,370 
Barrett, R. F. Springfield, Ill. Illinois 1836-8 45,600 
Biddle, E. R. & T. Philadelphia, Pa. Illinois 1836 46,000 
Bolles, P. New York, N. Y. Illinois 1837 13,800 
Cabell, L. R., et al. Campbell Co., Va. Indiana 1835 22,500 
Dorsey, B. L. & E. Jefferson Co., Ky. Illinois 1835 19,400 
Duncan, Blankenship, et al. Springfield, Ill. Illinois 1835-6 10,678 
Edwards, B. F. Springfield, I1l. Illinois 1834-7 19,800 
Ewing, W.G.& G. W. Fort Wayne, Ind. Indiana scat. 21,200 
Ferris & West New York State Illinois 1835 15,200 
Clark, W. Indiana Indiana 1835 11,000 
Hale, P. Washington, D. C. Illinois 1836-7 15,650 
Hayward, J. S., et al. Hillsboro Illinois 1835-7 26,600 
Hurd, O. St. Joseph, Ind. Indiana 1836 13,850 
Harris, J. H., et al. Tazewell Co., Ill. Illinois 1835-6 40,000 
Houghan, T. Springfield, Ill. Illinois 1836-7 31,900 
Kilbourne & Buell Berkshire Co., Mass. Illinois 1836 10,342 
King, H., et al. Lehigh Co., Penna. Illinois 1835-6 17,940 
Lawrence, G. Syracuse, N. Y. Illinois 1835 15,400 
Milligan, A. Washtenaw, Mich. Indiana 1836-7 14,200 
Mercer & Symington St. Louis, Mo. Illinois 1835 10,360 
Munn, S. B. New York, N. Y. Illinois 1835-6 10,200 
Murray, J. B. New York, N. Y. Illinois 1835-40 12,300 
Naudain, Tatnall& Canby Newcastle, Del. Ind. & Ill. 1836 23,000 
Newkirk, M. Philadelphia Illinois 1835 15,000 
Pettit, H. N. Morgan Co., Ill. Illinois 1836 14,440 
Rockwell, J. A. New London, Conn. Ind. & II. 1836 10,300 
Russell, W. S. Hillsboro, Ill. Illinois 1836 15,700 
Sprague, N. B. Providence, R. I. Illinois 1836 14,540 
Taylor & Bussing New York, N. Y. Illinois 1836 23,400 
Taylor, W. St. Louis, Mo. Illinois 1839 22,000 
Tousey, O. & G. Dearborn Co., Ind. Indiana 1836 16,600 
Wadsworth & Dyer Chicago, II. Illinois 1838 16,000 
Ware, N. St. Louis, Mo. Illinois 1833-4 21,400 
Wright, S.G. Monmouth, N. J. Illinois 1835-6 10,000 





28 Some of these entries were made not for speculation but for actual settlers. Thus 
Wadsworth & Dyer of Chicago, Richard F. Barrett, of Springfield, Illinois, and Lyle 
Benedict, of Albany, New York, made most, if not all, of their entries for settlers. Of 
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Meantime, as parts of Wisconsin and Iowa territories were opened to 
settlement land speculators promptly appeared there as they had in In- 
diana and Illinois, acquiring large tracts of land. The following list 
shows the larger “entries” made in these States in the thirties: 


LARGE “ENTRIES” OF PUBLIC LAND IN WISCONSIN AND IowA, 1835-1839 











Location 
Name Residence of Entries Years Acreage 
Barrett, R. F. Springfield, Ill. Wisconsin 1836 11,230 
Benedict, L. Albany, N. Y. Iowa 1838-9 20,400 
Carroll, C. H. & W. T. Livingston Co., N. Y. Wisconsin 1836 11,230 
Comstock & Merle Jo Daviess Co., Ill. Wisconsin 1836 14,000 
Healey & Kercheval Detroit, Mich. Wisconsin 1836 21,000 
Jones, D. Detroit, Mich. Wisconsin 1835-6 16,200 
Lyon, L. Kalamazoo Co., Mich. Wisconsin 1835 23,400 
Murray, C. A. England Wisconsin 1836 20,000 
Russell, W. S. Boston, Mass. Wisconsin 1835-9 26,800 
Smith, G. Chicago, Ill. Wisconsin 1839 18,400 
Starling, L. Franklin Co., O. Iowa 1839 16,100 
Walker, M. C. Rensselaer Co., N. Y. Wisconsin 1839 12,600 
Watson, J. T. New York, N. Y. Wisconsin 1839 10,200 





Nowhere in the West were land titles in greater confusion than in the 
Military Tract of Illinois, located in the triangle between the Illinois and 
the Mississippi Rivers. This area had been set aside to satisfy the numer- 
ous 160-acre military land bounties promised to veterans of the War of 
1812. The warrants were located in the Tract by lot, the patents being 
issued to the soldier or to his heirs. Few soldiers were prepared to move 
so far afield as western Illinois in 1818 and consequently they sold out 
to speculators who came to control the major part of the Military 
Tract. Holdings ranged in size from a single quarter section to the 40,000 
acres owned by Romulus Riggs of Philadelphia,” 42,000 and 85,000 
acres owned respectively by Samuel and: Richard Berrian of New York, 
and to the 128,000 acres owned by Colonel Joseph Watson of New York. 
Many” of these speculators were disappointed in not being able to dispose 


course, as has been pointed out above, settlers frequently found it impossible to meet the 
heavy interest payments and sooner or later lost their claims to the money lenders. 

Some of these entries were made by associations but the titles were taken in the name 
of a trustee or individual member. Other entries were made by westerners and shortly 
afterwards conveyed to eastern investors. Some doubtless were entered for colonies. 

29 The papers of Romulus Riggs in the Library of Congress contain frequent discus- 
sions of sales and leases of these lands. 

30 House Executive Documents, 26th Congress, Ist Session, 1840, Doc. 262. 
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of their holdings in the Tract promptly and, if they were unable to pay 
their taxes, they lost their land at the tax sales. Tax titles were of dubious 
value, but they complicated the situation ; in the resulting confusion, the 
squatters found it easy to settle upon the absentee-owned land, because 
the titles were beclouded. Squatters’ claims were thus added to patent 
titles and to the tax titles of successive years; and thus confusion was 
worse confounded.” In 1836, the New York and Boston Illinois Land 
Company was formed by some forty holders of property in the Tract who 
together held 200,000 acres by patent title and 800,000 acres under tax 
titles.” 

In the years following the panic of 1837 there was a lull in speculative 
purchasing of prairie lands, but when the turn came after the middle for- 
ties eastern capitalists began to seek the western land offices once more. 
They soon “entered” the balance of the prairie lands and brought to an 
early close the era of the public domain in Indiana, Illinois, eastern and 
central Iowa, southern Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, and the east- 
ern parts of Kansas and Nebraska. Princely domains were acquired by 
individuals and groups who thereby forestalled and subsequently took 
tribute from actual settlers. The firm of Buckingham and Sturges of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and Chicago, Illinois, bought or “entered’’ 230,000 
acres in the prairie States from Indiana to Kansas ; Thaddeus H. Walker 
of Washington County, New York, acquired 100,000 acres in Kansas; 
Michael Sullivant secured 75,000 acres in central Illinois and John and 
Charles Dement of Dixon, Illinois, made ‘entries’ to the amount of 
142,000 acres. But it was in lowa that speculation took place on the 
largest scale. 

Iowa had escaped the earlier orgy of large-scale purchasing by non- 
residents, and until the opening of the fifties the amount of land “en- 
tered” there was small. The situation changed quickly, however, for dur- 
ing the next few years land buyers swarmed into the State at a rate un- 





81 The sale of tax-delinquent land in the Military Tract and the issuance of tax titles 
produced a sharp clash between the holders of patent titles and the purchasers of tax 
titles. The former organized the Patent Title Association to defend their interests. 
Peoria Register and North-Western Gazatteer, September 3, 1841, March 11, May 6, 13, 
August 26, September 30, October 7, 1842. 

32 Annual Report (New York and Boston Illinois Land Company, 1837); For Sale 
the Following Lands, Situate in the Military Tract and Belonging to the New York 
and Boston Illinois Land Company (n.d.n.p.) ; Proceedings of the Illinois Land Com- 
pany (New York, 1839) ; An Act to incorporate the Quincy House Company, Passed 
March 1, 1839 (New York, 1839) ; General John Tillson, History of the City of Quincy, 
Illinois (Chicago, n.d.) ; Remarks on the Affairs of the Illinois Land Company (New 
York, 1840). 
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paralleled elsewhere in the country, before or since. In less than ten 
years, over 20,000,000 acres were “entered,” the larger part of which 
went into the hands of speculators and loan sharks. In this period the firm 
of Cook, Sargent and Downey of Davenport, Iowa, aided by Boston 
capital, “entered” 180,000 acres ; William J. Barney, Dubuque loan shark 
and speculator, “entered” 191,000 acres and Horatio W. Sanford, like- 
wise of Dubuque, 250,000 acres. The following table which lists “en- 
tries’ of more than 20,000 acres made in the fifties reveals the extent to 
which Iowa lands were acquired by speculators and absentee owners. 


LARGE “ENTRIES” OF PUBLIC LAND IN IOWA 








Name Address Acres 
Allen, B. F. Polk Co., Iowa 35,000 
Brown & Ives Providence, R. I. 78,000 
Byington, L. Johnson Co., Iowa 29,500 
Cochran, A. Loudon Co., Va. 20,000 
Coffin, W. B. Boston, Mass. 22,200 
Cooke, P., e¢ al. Erie Co., Ohio 32,000 
Culbertson & Reno Iowa City, Iowa 82,000 
Daniels, F. Windsor, Vt. 28,000 
Dennison, J. M. Rock Island, Ill. 23,000 
Easley & Willingham Halifax Co., Va. 146,000 
Everett, H. Pottawattamie Co., lowa 36,000 
Fowler, S. Fairfield, lowa 21,200 
Goss & Bissell St. Croix, Wis. 31,000 
Gower, J. H. Johnson Co., Iowa 34,500 
Henn, Williams & Co. Fairfield, Iowa 84,500 
Higginson, J. C. Dubuque, Iowa 33,500 
Langworthy, S. M. Dubuque, Iowa 61,600 
Officer & Pusey Springfield, Ill. (etc.) 48,000 
Richards, B. B. Dubuque, Iowa 59,000 
Roebling, J. A. Trenton, N. J. 20,000 
Sherman, J., H., & C. Ohio and Iowa 33,000 
Slidell, Riggs & Belmont Louisiana and New York 35,000 
Temple, E. Lucas Co., Iowa 90,000 
Tousey, O. Dearborn Co., Indiana 23,500 
Wilson, R. K. Webster Co., Iowa 29,200 





Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada, is quoted by Henry George, 





in 1871, as saying that, of the 447,000,000 acres of government land 
disposed of, not 100,000,000 had passed directly into the hands of farm- 
ers.’ If this is an overstatement, the estimate of the Commissioner of the 





83 Henry George, Our Land and Land Policy, National and State (San Francisco, 
1871), 4. 
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General Land Office in 1868 that only 30,000,000 acres were then held by 
speculators in the public land states is certainly an understatement.” In 
three prairie States alone, 20,500,000 acres of land were held by specu- 
lators, of which 10,000,000 were in Iowa, 5,500,000 were in Illinois, and 
5,000,000 in Indiana. This growing concentration of land ownership in 
the hands of nonresidents aroused alarm in the West and among thought- 
ful men in the East. Representative Henry D. Moore, of Pennsylvania, 
who had taken part in suppressing the anti-rent war in New York, called 
attention to the fact that one New Yorker owned an entire county in 
Illinois upon which he might ultimately settle between 100 and 200 ten- 
ants.’ Senator Jim Lane, of Kansas, observed :* “I ask the Senate to 
remember that no greater damage can be inflicted upon a State than to 
have its lands held in large quantities by non-residents. I have travelled 
days over .. . lowa without seeing a house, and on asking the reason, the 
answer was it was because the land belonged to non-residents.” Agitation 
in Congress, among labor organizations, and in the western press, pro- 
duced a series of changes in land policy after 1860 which were designed 
to end speculation in public lands ; but they came too late. The bulk of the 
arable lands had already gone into private ownership. 

The land speculator was as characteristic of the West as was.the circuit 
rider, the rail splitter, or the surveyor, and he transcended them all in 
shaping its land and social patterns. The speculator forced immigrants 
looking for land to go far into uninhabited parts of the frontier which 
his influence had not yet blighted. He created “‘speculator’s deserts” 
which remained for years an unhappy reminder to the local residents of 
the restraining influence which eastern capital had upon the development 
of the region. By causing the wide dispersion of population he made 
essential the construction of expensive roads, canals, and railways in 
sparsely settled areas where traffic would be thin for years. The specu- 
lator played hob with the finances of local governments by his refusal to 
pay taxes; hence schools and other improvements were delayed. Finally, 
the speculator prevented the achievement of the Jeffersonian ideal by 
making it not only difficult but, as time passed, impossible for strong, 
able, and ambitious pecple to become farm owners. 





34 George W. Julian quoted this figure in a speech of March 7, 1868, Congressional 
Globe, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., 1867-1878, p. 1713. 

35 Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 2d Sess., 1251-1253 (June 10, 1850). 

36 Cong. Globe, 37th Cong., 2d Sess., 2249 (May 21, 1862). 
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IV 


Tenancy, to which so much attention has been directed in this country 
in recent years, is in no small part a product of the so-called democratic 
land system of the nineteenth century. This relation is clearest in the 
prairie States. Here the largest amount of speculative purchasing oc- 
curred, so far as Federal lands were concerned, and here may be seen 
some of the worst effects of the resulting large-scale ownership. In the 
newspapers of this section there appeared as early as the thirties ominous 
advertisements announcing lands and farms for rent.” 

Land speculators, as distinguished from money lenders, bought west- 
ern lands for various purposes. Many of them expected to be able to dis- 
pose of their land at an early date; others, more experienced, were pre- 
pared to wait as much as a generation for their profits. The less experi- 
enced speculators sank their funds in unproductive lands and, while wait- 
ing for purchasers, frequently went bankrupt. Their lands became tax 
delinquent, and soon were sold for the amount due on them; thereafter 
tax titles clouded the speculator’s equity. In numerous instances, the 
money for these unprofitable speculations had been borrowed from east- 
ern banks and the latter were forced to foreclose. In this way large hold- 
ings passed into the hands of banks, which were thus drawn into the land 
business on an extensive scale. Speculators who had funds to carry their 
investments found it desirable to get some return from the land until such 
times as they could sell it at a good profit. They, therefore, rented their 
lands to tenants. This not only assured some financial return over and 
above the amount due for taxes but protected the land against depreda- 
tions and resulted in some permanent improvements. 

Another class of investors in western lands began their operations at 
the outset with the intention of establishing for themselves a permanent 
investment from which they and their descendants might draw rents as 
the landed aristocracy of England had done for centuries. These investors 
were not concerned with the social philosophy of Jefferson, George 
Henry Evans, and Horace Greeley concerning lands, nor with the fact 





37 Lafayette Free Press and Commercial Advertiser (Lafayette, Indiana), May 27, 
1836 ; Logansport Canal Telegraph (Logansport, Indiana), March 18, 1837; Logansport 
Herald (Logansport, Indiana), January 29, 1840; Tippecanoe Journal (Lafayette, Indi- 
ana), February 2, 1843, July 31, 1845; Jowa Territorial Gazette and Burlington Adver- 
tiser (Burlington, Iowa), April 18, 1840; Jowa Standard (Bloomington, Iowa), April 
29, 1841, September 24, 1841, May 16, 1844; Sauk County Standard (Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin), September 25, December 12, 1850, January 16, 1851; Prairie Chieftain (Monticello, 
Indiana), December 23, 1852; Iowa Star (Des Moines, Iowa), February 3, 1853; 
Wabash Weekly Republican (Paris, Illinois), August 18, 1854. 
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that most leaders of American democracy professed to believe that the 
land system was devised to assure settlers easy access to land ownership 
and to prevent the establishment of an aristocratic system of tenure. 
There were no safeguards in the land laws to prevent them from engross- 
ing the land ; and in buying their large holdings they neither violated the 
spirit nor the letter of the law. At the very time the politicians were boast- 
ing that the American land system did not permit such alien institutions 
as tenancy and absentee landlordism, both were being established in the 
prairie States. 

There was nothing new in capitalists buying large tracts of land from 
which they might derive a substantial entrepreneurial income in the fu- 
ture. In colonial times numerous prominent men had attempted to do this, 

‘many of them successfully, and tenancy and absentee landlordism had 
thus been established. In the period of rapid inflation and easy banking 
from 1834 to 1837, and again in the fifties, easterners by the hundreds 
borrowed large sums to buy estates in the West. Such notable persons as 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Daniel Webster, James W. Wadsworth of Geneseo, 
New York, Romulus Riggs, William W. Corcoran of Washington, Wil- 
liam Scully of Ireland, and Matthew T. Scott of Lexington, Kentucky, 
are among those who brought tenancy to the prairie States in the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Romulus Riggs, Elisha Riggs, and William W. Corcoran were at- 
tracted to the prairies of Illinois where they accumulated large tracts of 
land as permanent investments. Their agents were not always reliable, 
and tax titles soon made their operations difficult. Squatters persisted in 
occupying some of their lands, in stealing their timber, and at times in 
intimidating prospective purchasers. During the Civil War the title to 
Corcoran’s holdings was further beclouded by confiscation proceedings. 
Despite these difficulties, the owners found it possible to require the 
squatters to pay taxes, perhaps for a year or two. Then, if threatened 
with ouster proceedings, the luckless squatter who had made substantial 
improvements upon the land had to agree to pay rent or lose the value of 
his years of toil. The correspondence of Romulus Riggs reveals that as 
early as 1844 and 1845 he was able to rent a part of his land to tenants 
for one third the crop or else for fifty cents an acre.” Corcoran’s 22,000 
acres of Illinois land came into demand in the fifties and he likewise 
arranged with squatters or other settlers for the leasing of numerous 





88 Mankin Champion, McDonough County, Illinois, March 31, August 2, 1844, July 
21, 1845, June 6, 1846, to Romulus Riggs; Daniel Bush, Pittsfield, Pike County Illinois, 
May 1, 1845, to same, Riggs Mss. 
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tracts. He first required that his tenants protect existing improvements, 
and add to them, pay taxes, and a small rent. Soon he was able to charge 
75 cents to $1.00 an acre and even higher rents in the sixties and seven- 
ties. Corcoran put much of his income from the lands into further im- 
provements and, of course, his rents rapidly increased. By the nineties, 
despite substantial sales of land, his rent roll averaged between $8,000 
and $9,000 a year.” 

Henry L. Ellsworth who, it has been seen, “entered” for himself and 
his associates some 220,000 acres in Indiana and Illinois, most of it in 
the Wabash Valley, said in his publicity material in 1838, that capitalists 
could “enter” virgin lands and draw large profits from tenants who would 
settle upon them. Here, in the Wabash Valley, he made extensive im- 
provements, began a series of spectacular farming operations, and in- 
vited tenants to settle upon his tracts. Unfortunately, he began on too 
large a scale and soon found that he had insufficient funds with which to 
drain the wet lands and to push operations on the large scale that he had 
planned. After his death in 1858 his estate was divided, but a large part 
of it passed into the hands of other landlords who succeeded in making 
of the Wabash Valley an area where large farm units, a high rate of 
tenancy, and a great deal of absentee ownership prevails. 

The Scott family, Isaac W., Joseph, Matthew T., Senior and Junior, 
and William S., of Lexington, Kentucky, was also among the successful 
landlords in Illinois and Iowa, “entering” 34,700 acres, of which 22,000 
acres were in Livingston, McLean, and Piatt Counties, central Illinois. 
Speaking of the area in which the Scott lands were located in Illinois, a 
local historian observed :* ‘“‘Very little of the land passed from the gov- 
ernment direct to the real tillers. When the pioneers began turning the 
sod, already nearly all... was owned by those who were ‘holding for a 
rise.’”’ The Scott holdings were exceedingly rich and fertile and, once 
railroads reached the area, these lands were certain to be in demand. In the 
mid-nineteenth century Matthew T. Scott, Jr., came to Illinois to manage 
the family holdings. Over a twenty-year period he sold part of the estate 
for more than $208,000 in order to pay taxes and finance improvements. 
He attracted tenants to the rest of the land by promising to give them 
title to small tracts if they would make substantial improvements. His 





39 The Corcoran Mss., Library of Congress, contain many letters concerning rents, 
improvements, tenants, and taxes. I have described Corcoran’s land investments in more 
detail in the Journal of Southern History, V, 164-166. 

4° Indiana Magazine of History, XXXV, 12. 

41 History of McLean County, Illinois (Chicago, 1879), 499. 
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object was, of course, to increase the value of his adjacent land. Houses, 
barns, and fences were constructed and the prairie was made to bloom, 
but few of the tenants seemed able to fulfill their contracts and get title. 
Scott’s estate, today diminished to some 4,300 acres, passed through his 
daughter by a form of entail, to Julia S. Vrooman, a granddaughter, 
and is now “scientifically farmed.”” 

The rise of tenancy in the prairie States cannot be adequately studied 
without mention of the holdings of William Scully. A large landowner 
in Ireland, Scully came to Illinois in the fifties, where he acquired 47,000 
acres of carefully selected land in Logan, Grundy, Livingston, Tazewell, 
and Sangamon Counties. Like Scott, Scully settled numerous tenants 
upon his lands by agreeing to convey tracts to them if they would make 
certain prescribed improvements. The lands were thus brought under 
cultivation and some were conveyed to tenants, but many of the contracts 
were never fulfilled and the rights reverted to Scully. To a considerable 
extent his profits were reinvested in additional property, some farm land 
being acquired in the seventies at $50.00 per acre. In Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Scully purchased 160,000 acres which he also rented to tenants. 
Scully’s method of leasing was a sore trial to property owners in the 
neighborhood of his lands. He refused to make improvements upon his 
land himself and permitted his tenants, when their leases expired and 
they wished to leave, to take with them such movables as they had put on 
the land, including houses and fences. The result, of course, was that the 
buildings and fences were wretchedly poor and the Scully lands came to 
be considered the “most forlorn-looking estate in IIlinois.’“* The dwell- 
ing houses, it was said, were “‘mere sheds,” unpainted and with few win- 
dows. The “miserable tenants” attracted to the land were generally Scan- 
dinavians, Bohemians, and Poles who were ignorant of everything but 
how to raise corn and fatten hogs. The Chicago Tribune held that there 
was not a “more impoverished set of farmers in Illinois than the Logan 
County tenants of Scully” and that the “land is so impoverished that it 
breeds burs and weeds, the seeds of which are carried to surrounding 
farms.” The tenants were required to pay the taxes on the land and they 
naturally opposed high levies. Consequently, roads and schools were de- 
plorable in “Scullyland.”’ Worst of all, perhaps, was the constant cropping 





42 Who's Who in America, XVI (Chicago, 1930), 2259. 

43 Chicago Tribune, clipped in the Bloomington Pantagraph (Bloomington, Illinois), 
March 21, 1887. 

“4 Chicago Tribune, clipped in Lincoln Herald (Lincoln, Illinois), March 29, 1887. 
See also the History of Logan County, Illinois (Chicago, 1886), 367-369. 
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to corn which led to soil exhaustion. Scully’s leasing policy became the 
object of attack by western papers and efforts were made in Illinois to 
force the sale of his lands by discriminatory taxation and by legislation 
forbidding aliens to own land.” 


V 


Many speculators and money lenders who, in the thirties and fifties 
had invested in lands with the expectation of turning them over quickly 
at a profit, were unable to carry their lands until profitable sales could be 
made. They were forced to disgorge, and in the sixties and seventies their 
holdings passed into the hands of more successful land dealers. Some of 
these new owners rented to tenants, but others attempted to carry on 
large-scale farming operations through the use of farm machinery, 
armies of laborers, and herds of mules and horses. 

The era of large-scale farming operations began in the prairies with 
the sixties and lasted for a generation or more. The region comprising 
Jasper, Newton, Benton, and Warren Counties, Indiana, through Ver- 
milion, Ford, Champaign, McLean, and other central Illinois counties, 
and thence into Iowa is the heart of the prairie region where the bulk of 
che land was owned by large holders. Here were 1,200 farms ranging in 
size from 1,000 to 45,000 acres. Between the Kankakee and the Wabash 
Rivers in Indiana were established 74 farms in excess of 1,000 acres 
owned and operated by “cattle kings,” such as Moses Fowler, Adams 
Earl, Edward C. Sumner, and Lemuel Milk. The estate of Fowler and 
Adams in Benton, White, and Warren Counties contained 45,000 acres, 
that of Sumner in Benton County held 30,000 acres and Milk’s in New- 
ton County was 12,000 acres. In addition to large herds of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, these farms produced huge quantities of corn cultivated by a 
vast array of farm machinery. Across the Indiana-IIlinois line were the 
40,000 Burr Oaks Farm of Michael Sullivant in Ford County, the 26,000- 
acre farm of John T. Alexander in Champaign County, the 25,000-acre 
estate of Isaac Funk in McLean County, and the 10,000-acre farm of 
Milk in Iroquois and Kankakee Counties.“ Numerous other farms, like 
the 7,160-acre farm of Samuel Allerton in Piatt County, the 9,000-acre 
farm of John D. Gillet in Logan County, the 7,000-acre farm of John 
Sidell and the 4,480-acre farm of William A. Rankin in Vermilion 
County, and hundreds of others ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 acres reveal 





45 See the Bloomington Pantagraph and the Lincoln Herald for 1887. 
46 Paul W. Gates, “Large Scale Farming in Illinois,’ Agricultural History (January, 
1932), VI, 14-25. 
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the extent of large-scale farming in Illinois in 1880. Farming operations 
on these estates were conducted on a scale commensurate with their size 
and were the wonder of the world. Descriptions of them found their way 
into numerous farm journals where they received not unfriendly notice. 
In 1871 a reporter for Harper’s Weekly visited Burr Oaks, the largest 
of these farms, where he was amazed to find 40,000 acres owned and 
managed by Michael Sullivant. The “vast oceans of growing grain,” the 
quantities of farm machinery, the great herds of cattle and draft horses, 
and the 250 men employed on the farm impressed him strongly.” 

Large-scale farming in Iowa was somewhat slower in getting under 
way and it was never as prevalent as in the prairie counties of Illinois and 
Indiana. In practically every Iowa county there were some farms in ex- 
cess of 1,000 acres but the larger number of such farms were in the west- 
ern tier of counties where, in 1890, the census revealed 103 large farms. 
In the northwestern corner of the State the Close Brothers in 1878 began 
farming operations on a scale only equaled on the Bonanza Farms of the 
Red River Valley of the North. They acquired over 100,000 acres of 
which 14,000 acres were in cultivation within two years.** Unlike Oliver 
Dalrymple of the Red River Valley,” the Close Brothers favored break- 
ing up their huge estate into small farms to be rented to tenants. By 1882 
they had leased 280 farms and had thirty more ready for occupancy. 
For some years the Close Brothers were engaged in constructing tenant 
houses, building fences, breaking the prairie land and seeding it to wheat, 
attracting tenants to their land and supervising closely their farm prac- 
tices. Their spectacular operations, which were widely publicized in Eng- 
land, attracted a good deal of capital to the area, increased the number of 
large-scale farms, and contributed greatly to the development of ten- 
ancy.” 


47 Harper’s Weekly (September 23, 1871), 897. 

48 Jacob Van Der Zee, The British in Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa, 1922). 59ff. 

49 Harold E. Briggs, “Early Bonanza Farming in the Red River Valley of the North,” 
Agricultural History (January, 1932), VI 26-37, and the same author’s “The Develop- 
ment of Agriculture in Territorial Dakota,” The Culver Stockton Quarterly (January, 
1931), VII, No. 1, 21. 

50 Numerous other large farms in Iowa attracted attention. Thus the 2,100-acre farm 
of the Day Brothers in Winneshiek County, of which 1,800 acres were under plow, is 
described in the Jowa Homestead (August 20, 1870); the 3,000-acre farm of R. A. 
Babbage, in Butler County, in ibid., March 10, 1871; the Timothy Day farm of 3,500 
acres in Van Buren County, is given attention in the Jowa Farmer and Horticulturist 
(September, 1856), IV, 121-122; the 1,400-acre farm of Alfred Churchill in Clinton 
County is described in the Lyons Mirror, clipped in the Jowa Farmer and Horticulturist 
(July, 1856), IV, 57; Peter Melendy’s farm of 1,100 acres wins attention in Ibid. (July, 
1856), IV, 56 and (October, 1856), IV, 135-136 and in A. T. Andreas, Historical Atlas 
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Large-scale farming in the prairie States had its heyday in the latter 
third of the nineteenth century, though some of the large farms have 
continued to be operated as single units in the twentieth century. The fol- 
lowing table shows the appearance of farms in excess of 1,000 acres, the 
increase in their numbers, and the subsequent decline :” 


FARMS IN EXCESS OF 1,000 ACRES 








State 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
BD: ieriaanie ane 194 649 649 383 282 203 184 = 190 
ee er er err ere 74 76 275 = 241 224 = 142 130 =: 114 
BE: cixveuaisierencnaiexes 10 38 274 428 340 214 137 134 





The era of large-scale farming was of relatively short duration. Start- 
ing as great cattle ranches on which stock was grazed, these large estates 
soon became fattening grounds for western cattle. The profits from the 
cattle business were reinvested in draining, fencing, and breaking the 
prairie; also in farm buildings. Each year more land was brought under 
the cultivation of corn. Toward the end of the century land values rose 
so rapidly that grain economy gradually displaced the earlier cattle opera- 
tions. The change occurred when the older generation of cattle kings was 
disappearing from the scene; their children, lacking the forceful char- 
acteristics of their fathers, were content to play a less notable role in 
prairie farming. They were also troubled by the rising costs of labor and 
the difficulty of maintaining an adequate supply of workers in competi- 
tion with industrial employment. More intensive use of the land was 
necessary and it was advisable to give the workers an interest in the land 
to keep them attached to it. Tenancy was the answer and the large estates 
were divided into small tenant-operated farms. Some of the large farms 
continued to operate as units until the grain economy had been well estab- 
lished, but more of them were divided before the change had been car- 
ried far. Sullivant and Alexander, who tried to make the necessary im- 
provements on borrowed capital, lost their farms. Fowler and Sumner 





of Iowa (Chicago, 1875), 277; the 1,500-acre farm of J. A. Carpenter, in Lyon County 
is discussed in the Des Moines Republican of June 18, 1872, clipped in the Sioux City 
Journal, June 22, 1872; the George M. Schmidt farm of 4,000-5,000 acres is mentioned 
in ibid., January i2, 1872; the 3,200-acre farm of L. W. Tubbs, the 2,000-acre farm of 
H. W. Summers, the 2,000-acre farm of S. D. Davis, the 1,500-acre farm of W. G. 
Summers and the 1,200-acre farm of Valentine Plumb are all mentioned in the History 
of Mills County, Iowa (Des Moines, 1881). 

51 The statistics of large-scale farms and tenancy have been compiled from the United 
States Census Reports, 1860-1930. 
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kept control and personally managed their princely estates throughout 
their lifetimes, whereas their heirs were content to surrender their land 
to tenants who were subject to the supervision of farm managers and, 
more important, to the inexorable demand for constantly increasing 
rents. 

Another factor leading to the breakup of the large farms was the neces- 
sity of selling off a portion to provide for improvements on the remain- 
der. Thus Matthew T. Scott disposed of much of his land but kept as a 
residue some of the choicest. Some large farm owners wished to take 
advantage of the high land values that prevailed in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and sold their property to a number of buyers. Rarely 
was it possible to find a buyer for a 5,000- or 10,000-acre farm, so great 
was the capital involved; hence division was the only solution. Finally, 
it should be said that many of these large farms had been built up on bor- 
rowed funds, the source of which was stopped in the panic of 1873. When 
creditors would not be put off, division resulted. 

It was apparent before 1880 that tenancy had already became fastened 
upon the prairie States and was rapidly spreading. The loan sharks and 
speculators who were forced to rent their possessions to tenants in order 
to meet taxes and other costs, the persons seeking to establish great landed 
estates for themselves and their families, and the large-scale farmers ali 
had a share in introducing a system which at that very time was being 
widely condemned as both un-American and undemocratic. The censuses 
of 1860 and 1870 revealed the existence of many large farms in the 
prairies, but the statistics of tenancy were not gathered until 1880, at 
which time an astonishingly high percentage of farms in a relatively new 
part of the country was shown to be operated by tenants. States like Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, only recently opened to settlement and still in the pio- 
neering stage, were shown to have 16 and 18 per cent of their farms in 
the hands of tenants. Illinois had the highest rate of tenancy in the North 
—31 per cent—with Indiana and Iowa coming next, each with a rate of 
24 per cent. These percentages do not tell the whole story, however. In 
the southern counties of Illinois and Indiana, where settlers had pene- 
trated before the speculators and where the preemption system had en- 
abled them to acquire small farms fairly easily, the amount of tenancy 
was relatively small and of course this pulled down the average for these 
States. It was in the “Grand Prairie” of central Illinois and Indiana that 
tenancy was most common. In Benton County, Indiana, for example, 
where Henry L. Ellsworth had purchased large quantities of land in the 
thirties and fifties, and on which some tenants had been established soon 
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after the land was “entered,” 45 per cent of the farms were rented on 
shares or for cash. In Ford and Champaign Counties, where were located 
Burr Oaks and Broadlands, the tenancy rates were 45 and 40 per cent 
respectively. In Christian County, Illinois, where E. E. Malhiot had set- 
tled a colony of French Canadians on his 22,000-acre estate, 48 per cent 
of the farms were rented. Scullyland, as Logan County, Illinois, was 
sometimes called, could boast the highest rate of tenancy, 50 per cent. 
Numerous other counties in central Indiana and Illinois had between 30 
and 45 per cent of their farms operated by tenants. 

In Iowa democratic ownership of land nowhere existed as markedly 
as it did in southern Indiana and Illinois and tenancy was common every- 
where. In some castern and central counties high rates prevailed, but it 
was in the western counties where the Close Brothers and others asso- 
ciated with them were operating that the rates were highest. The follow- 
ing table shows the progressive expansion of tenancy and the changes in 
large-scale farming in a number of Iowa counties on the western border. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RATE OF TENANCY AND THE NUMBER OF LARGE 








FARMS 
1880 1890 1900 
PerCent No.Large Per Cent No.Large Per Cent No. Large 
County Tenancy Farms Tenancy Farms Tenancy Farms 
RO aiccnxesleccccus 12 4 37 4 48 5 
ee er 23 Z 37 6 46 4 
PHUOMR ....50065. 26 3 36 11 43 8 
Woodbury ......... 25 $ 37 18 44 16 
RE itso wanes 27 11 37 28 43 15 
eer 26 5 33 13 39 4 
Pottawattamie ...... 26 8 34 7 44 6 
RE ee ee 31 9 30 10 42 8 
a 32 12 36 7 43 6 
0620) fe ee 22 2 46 4 43 4 
Ne Sausauvawnxs 25 1 31 0 40 0 
Cherokee .....000005 25 Y 32 2 42 3 
Be tiiunn das cian 37 4 43 3 41 4 
ere 24 5 38 11 38 3 
DE tee hnevamens 22 1 30 0 39 0 
Me sisheceaweds 31 6 35 7 43 4 
State of Iowa ....... 24 364 28 428 35 340 





The early statistics of tenancy do not fully reflect the extent to which 
large-scale ownership of land existed. Numerous large farms, remnants 
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of the Mesozoic age of prairie agriculture, were still managed as units, 
but were soon to be divided into small tenant-operated farms. There were 
also large estates, as yet undeveloped, which soon were to be carved into 
small tenant units. Finally, it should be pointed out that many, if not 
most, of the small farmers who had succeeded in acquiring ownership of 
their land through “entry” at the government land offices, had bought 
more land than they needed. “Entries” of 320, 480, and 640 acres were 
common in the prairies, despite the fact that few farmers had the funds 
or physical capacity to farm such large quantities of land. Eventually, 
the numerous farmer-speculators gave a part of their land to their chil- 
dren, leased one or two quarter sections or sold and took a mortgage 
for a large part of the price agreed upon. The purchasers, like those 
who had earlier contracted with loan sharks for the “entry” of their 
lands, might, with luck, meet their payments and eventually acquire 
title. Many did not. They lost their equity and became tenants. 

From the foregoing it should be apparent that in the prairie States 
the land system nurtured not a democratic pattern of ownership but 
tenancy. This institution did not spring forth in full bloom in 1880. 
It had been developing since the opening of the lands to “entry.’’ The 
intervention of the money lenders and the land speculators between the 
Government and the settler brought tenancy early to the prairie States 
and caused its rapid increase. The census of 1880 need not have shocked 
any careful observer who, years earlier, could have seen the large-scale 
land purchasing, the huge farms, and the emergence of tenancy. As the 
capital demands of agriculture in the prairies became heavier, they grad- 
ually depressed many small owners to the position of tenants and thereby 
increased the proportion of farms that were tenant operated. But the 
initial impulse for the emergence of tenancy came directly from the de- 
fects of the land system, which failed to achieve its much vaunted objec- 
tive of establishing a nation of small farm owners. 
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Terence Vincent Powderly— An Appraisal 


. V. POWDERLY, Grand Master Workman of the Noble Order 

of the Knights of Labor from 1879 to 1893, has been portrayed 
in many different ways—as idealist, reformer, humanitarian, windbag, 
renegade, crook, imposter, agitator, introvert, self-seeker, charlatan, 
cheap politician, turncoat, rabble rouser, and drippy sentimentalist. Some 
claim that he was a great labor leader; others just as vigorously main- 
tain that he was utterly lacking in the qualities of leadership—that he 
was, in reality, an insignificant nobody swept along by the changing cur- 
rents of the American labor movement. It is not the purpose of this short 
article to paint a full-length portrait of Powderly but rather, on the basis 
of newly discovered data, to indicate briefly which, if any, of the above 
characterizations fit the man. 

Until recently our information concerning Powderly has been derived 
largely from the verbal and written accounts of contemporaries who 
knew or worked with him,’ the records of the Knights of Labor, includ- 
ing the Proceedings of the General Assemblies and the Journal, the labor 
press,’ Government reports,’ and Powderly’s Thirty Years of Labor. 
Three years ago, quite by accident, it was learned that Powderly had writ- 
ten an autobiography. “This is my birthday,” he wrote to a friend on 
January 22, 1907, “I am fifty-eight years young today. Tomorrow I be- 
gin to write a partial autobiography. ... No one knows what my motives 
were but me, and I am going to tell why I did certain things so that my 
real self will be known by those who care to read it.’”* 


1 Powderly’s letters to John W. Hayes are especially important. Hayes was one of 
Powderly’s closest friends until 1893 when Hayes played a leading role in the coalition 
which forced Powderly out of the Knights of Labor. Hayes joined the Knights in 1874 
and was probably connected with the Order as a prominent official longer than any 
other individual, serving on the Journal of the Knights of Labor, the General Executive 
Board, as Secretary-Treasurer, and, finally, as Grand Master Workman from 1902 until 
the central office of Knights was given up in 1916. 

? Of the several labor papers of the period, John Swinton’s Paper, 1883-1887 (New 
York), ranks high for its impartiality. 

3 Notably, Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4th annual Report; Kansas Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 2d annual Report; Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics, 8th annual 
Report; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, 7th annual Report; Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 10th annual Report; and “Report of the House Select Committee on 
Labor Troubles in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Texas,” House Doc., 49th Cong., 
2d Sess., 1886-1887, No. 7174. 

* This autobiography was published in 1940 by Columbia Universiiy Press under the 
title Powderly himself had chosen for it: The Path I Trod. It was edited by Harry J. 
Carman, Henry David, and Paul N. Guthrie. 
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Designated as a vindication of his public life and work, this document 
is a revealing portrait of the man and his times, and is a distinct addition 
to the literature upon which we must depend for any just appraisal of 
Powderly. Even more important is the rich mine of information con- 
tained in the carefully arranged Powderly letter books and in the files of 
his voluminous correspondence, portions of which are now being pre- 
pared for publication.° 

This new material unquestionably supports the interpretations of John 
R. Commons, Norman J. Ware, and others concerning both the nature 
of the American labor movement during the decades of the seventies and 
eighties and the significance of the Knights of Labor to which Powderly 
devoted so many years of his life.° But it does more. It shows Powderly 
to have been a person of far greater stature than he has been credited 
with being and it dissolves into thin air many of the charges that have 
been leveled against him. Indeed, this new evidence, especially the cor- 
respondence, proves pretty conclusively that Powderly was neither knave 
nor weakling. At bottom, it would seem, he was instinctively a humani- 
tarian in the true sense of the word. Throughout his autobiography and 
in his letters and articles there runs a strong current of sympathy for the 
underdog and a constant desire to alleviate the conditions of the op- 
pressed and the unfortunate. 

Powderly knew these conditions. He was born of immigrant working- 
class parents.’ A laborer himself, he had first-hand opportunity to observe 
the brutalizing effect of an economy which emphasized material gain 
rather than service to mankind.* “I have always believed,” he wrote, 


5 Between seventy-five and a hundred thousand Powderly letters were released to the 
editors of Powderly’s autobiography for study and publication by his widow just before 
her death. In 1872 Powderly married Hannah Dever, who died in 1901. Eighteen years 
later he married Emma Fickenscher who had been his invaluable secretary when he was 
at the head of the Knights of Labor. Mrs. Powderly died February 24, 1940, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

6 For the Commons point of view, see John R. Commons and associates, History of 
Labour in the United States, Vol. II, Part VI, especially Chapters VII-XII; Ware's 
interpretation is set forth in his article on “Trade Unions,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, XV, 40-45, and in his The Labor Movement in the United States 1860-1895 
(New York, 1929). 

7 The prevailing notion that Powderly was of Irish extraction is not entirely true. On 
his paternal side he was descended from Huguenot stock. Hugo Poudrele, the first of his 
ancestors to land in Ireland, left France shortly after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. See T. V. Powderly, The Path I Trod, 5. 

8For brief sketches of Powderly’s career, see Dictionary of American Biography, 
XV, 142-143; T. V. Powderly, The Path I Trod, editor’s introduction; and Norman J. 
Ware, The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895, 80-91. Ware’s account 
stresses Powderly’s connection with the Knights of Labor. 
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“that when the bodies of men are abused, overworked, and starved until 
a stage in human development is reached, where the brute takes the place 
of the man, spirituality is dwarfed if not killed, and the finest, noblest 
attributes of the human soul are stifled. It was that stifling process I had 
to deal with, and I came more directly and intimately in contact with it 
than did any of my critics. I came to believe, and was warranted in that 
belief by my observation and experience with the employers of labor, that 
they did not think about or care whether a worker had a soul so long as 
he could grind out the daily grist on which the exploiter could realize a 
profit.”” If this was the statement of a windbag, then what of Robert 
Owen, John Ruskin, Karl Marx, Theodore Parker, and those other nine- 
teenth-century men and women who dared speak out against the evils of 
industrial capitalism ? 

Powderly’s stand on the temperance question was not motivated by 
personal dislike of liquor. At no time in his life did he champion absolute 
prohibition. It was again a question of human welfare. He witnessed the 
effects of drunkenness on the worker and his family. And an examination 
ef his correspondence discloses that almost no week passed that the wife 
or daughter of some worker did not enter a plea to save husband or 
father from the evils of strong drink. 

His insistence that no more public lands be given to corporations and 
speculators and that those already granted be restored to the people is 
merely another illustration of his desire to help the common man. So 
also was his interest in the cause of Ireland, as his correspondence with 
Michael Davitt indicates. His difficulties with the clergy were occasioned 
not by any act of nongodliness on his part, but because he felt and said 
that the spokesnien for Christianity should be interested in creating a 
heaven on earth for the workingman.’” Powderly’s opinions on immigra- 
tion rested not on opposition to the immigrant but on his wish to protect 
the American working class from the competition of imported pauper- 
ized labor. ‘Corporate greed alone,” he held, was “responsible for the 


sweeping tide of immigration now flowing in upon us.’ 





®T. V. Powderly, The Path I Trod, 415-416. 

10 Powderly’s chapter entitled “Ecclesiastical Opposition” in The Path I Trod is one 
of the most illuminating in the book. Norman J. Ware who is a sharp critic of Powderly 
—too sharp in the light of the new material on Powderly—says that Powderly showed 
great dignity and ability in his handling of the problems of the Knights of Labor and 
the Catholic Church. See The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895, 102. 

11 Powderly to Joseph R. Buchanan, Powderly Mss. 
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As an apostle of higher standard of life for the common man, Pow- 
derly deserves high rank. With him human betterment was a religion 
and he practised what he preached. 

As a labor leader and as an executive the new material does not seri- 
ously alter what has long been known of Powderly. Beyond doubt Pow- 
derly was greatly overworked. Not overstrong physically, Powderly 
greatly overtaxed his energy while he served as Grand Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor. His voluminous correspondence alone was 
more than any one person should be called upon to handle, even with 
clerical assistance. Without the services of his efficient secretary, it would 
have been impossible for him to have taken care of this phase of his sev- 
eral duties, particularly in view of the fact that much of the correspon- 
dence dealt with jurisdictional disputes. Almost every mail brought re- 
quests for lectures. Many of these were “Thank-you” jobs from without 
the Order, which with passing years Powderly learned to decline. He 
was also pestered by editors of newspapers and magazines for articles. 
Newspaper reporters were a constant plague. One document in the un- 
published manuscript material is a letter from his physician informing 
him that he was suffering from tuberculosis and had only three months 
to live! 

He was a propagandist par excellence and an orator and writer of great 
ability. Although at times he was sharp-tongued, sarcastic, and satirical, 
he had plenty of Irish wit and humor. And although his spirit was at 
times dampened by fatigue and illness, he was seldom moved by anger. 
Powderly was a peace-loving man; hence, as Ware correctly says, he 
opposed strikes and favored conciliatory measures in adjusting indus- 
trial conflicts.” He made mistakes, but was not wanting in courage. He 
fully realized that society was not static and fixed, but he believed changes 
must be achieved by evolution rather than by revolution. The charge that 
he was vain, oversensitive, and introspective is not substantiated by the 
new material. Nor is the charge that he sought power for his own sake 
borne out, and it is to his credit that after being relieved of his duties as 
head of the Knights of Labor in 1893 he sought employment as a ma- 
chinist and railway conductor.”* Though not a professional politician, 





12 Ware, op. cit., 90-91. 

13 No one would employ him, however, on the ground that he would be a disturbing 
element. Everywhere he sought work he was advised to go into the saloon business. In- 
stead he turned to law, the study of which he had begun just before being chosen Grand 
Master Workman. In 1894 he was admitted to the bar in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Seven 
years later he was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His experience as a lawyer convinced him that a multiplicity of technicalities, delays, 
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he knew the tricks of the trade and upon occasion did not hesitate to use 
them. The unpublished correspondence leaves no doubt on this score. 

Why Powderly did not see eye to eye with the trade unionists and 
become a staunch advocate of “business unionism”’ is easily explained. 
He was an idealist and a reformer. During the seventies and eighties the 
pattern of American civilization had not yet been fixed. Business enter- 
prise, as Mary R. Beard well says, had not hardened into a national capi- 
talist system and the mind of labor into wage-consciousness. Further- 
more, the disposition of the public lands and the natural resources, the 
determination of the medium of exchange and banking methods, the 
selection of modes of production and levels of distribution, the control 
of agencies of communication and the ownership of transportation were 
still debatable issues.” 

It was partly this state of flux that led Powderly to believe that, 
through labor solidarity, wage slavery could be abolished. His failure to 
achieve his goal must be attributed to forces beyond his control. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 





and discriminations hampered the administration of justice. See Powderly, The Path I 
Trod, 286-294. 

14 See article on “Knights of Labor,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, VIII, 581- 
584. 








Review Article 


INSTITUTIONAL METHODOLOGY IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY * 


I 


The task of reviewing general texts is especially difficult. Many dif- 
ferent objectives may legitimately be attempted, and it is easy to allow 
one’s personal interests to enter into the appraisal of objectives. It has 
long been my conviction that every author should be allowed to choose 
his objectives and to adopt such means as may be suitable in their fulfill- 
ment. Once these choices have been made, the author imposes a task upon 
himself which may legitimately be examined, both in respect of its intrin- 
sic merit and in respect of the execution of the plan. Mr. Hacker’s book 
presents a number of especially interesting problems in these regards. 

The simplest statement of the objectives of the book is to be found on 

the cover jacket and, though it is of course true that this is not a direct 
statement by the author, it is at least made with his approval. In fact, a 
reading of the text leads one soon to an acceptance of this statement as a 
fairly adequate representation of the author’s purpose. 
This is a book about the meaning of American history. It is not a record of 
dates, battles, and political campaigns. It doesn’t interpret America in terms 
of outstanding personalities. It isn’t another story of the American people. 
It is wholly concerned with underlying forces, economic and political, that 
have made American history. 


. 


If this was indeed the primary purpose of the author, one wonders if 
it would not have been more appropriate to follow in the footsteps of 
Turner and Beard. An essay, or a volume of essays, would have made it 
possible to examine all the issues of interpretation explicitly and criti- 
cally. Instead of frankly writing about history, however, Mr. Hacker 
endeavors to build an interpretation around the record of the events 
themselves. This could be done, but I recall no instance in which any sig- 
nificant interpretation of historical events has been established by a narra- 
tive on this scale. 

The effective scale of this volume is very small, despite the 460 pages 
of text and index. The basic layout of the volume gives us 92 pages of 





1 The Triumph of American Capitalism; the Development of Forces in American His- 
tory to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Louis M. Hacker. New York: Simon 
and Shuster, 1940. P. x, 460. $3.00. 
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general introduction about capitalism, the age of discovery, and the eco- 
nomic organization of Europe. There are 66 pages on colonial America. 
The main portion of the volume, 239 pages, is given to the crowded hun- 
dred years extending from 1770 to 1870. The period between 1870 and 
1900 is given the magnificent allowance of 27 pages. This general plan 
is presumed to give us “a rounded, comprehensive, and intelligible pic- 
ture of American history as a whole.”’ It is difficult to believe that any 
writer, however talented, could present an adequate “picture of Ameri- 
can history as a whole” within these limits of space. Those who have had 
experience with classes, on these considerations alone, would hesitate to 
put such a volume in the hands of their students. 

In reality, the external appearances of a narrative form are misleading. 
The basic purpose of the author dominates the whole structure of the 
text. There is “no record of dates, battles, and political campaigns.’ It 
is tacitly assumed that the reader knows a great deal about American 
history, so that it is necessary to indulge only in a running commentary 
on events. The author avails himself of all the privileges of an essayist 
without accepting any of the responsibilities. He feels at liberty to sup- 
press large masses of events, but there is never any reference to any alter- 
native interpretation nor any critical consideration of the grounds that 
might lead one to accept the interpretation presented here. There is just 
enough reference to concrete material to interrupt any connected dis- 
cussion of the thesis of the text, but not enough material to give an unin- 
formed reader any significant appreciation of the course of events. One 
shudders to think of the impression that would be made by this volume 
upon an intelligent foreigner wholly unacquainted with the record of the 
history of the North American colonies and the United States. There 
is a fundamental incompatibility between the purposes of the author and 
the plan of the work. 

This internal conflict between the purpose and the structure of the 
book is serious, but not necessarily fatal. There can be no doubt that the 
book would be more significant if it had been written frankly as an essay 
in interpretation. But the interpretation can nevertheless be discerned, 
and it deserves critical discussion. 


II 


The doctrine of the book falls into two rather broadly defined divi- 
sions: the description of “capitalist’’ influences in the colonies and the 
United States; the interpretation of the Revolution and the Civil War 
in terms of capitalist conflict. These two phases of interpretative com- 
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ment are not unrelated, but their relations to each other are not very ex- 
plicitly defined in the text. It is perhaps hardly essential that they should 
be worked out in detail, though it would, of course, be easier to grasp 
these doctrines if their total content were presented as an organic whole. 

The most general description of the economic and social structure in 
America occurs in the first chapter. Its distinctive features can be stated 
briefly in the words of the author: ‘“‘Our climate has always been capi- 
talist.”” The Europeans who moved across the Atlantic left behind them 
relatives and friends “who were still functioning in terms of the village 
agricultural system.” Whereas they were still dominated by “vestiges of 
feudalism,” “the American farmer started out as a capitalist farmer 
from the very beginning” (pp. 5-6). “The state in America was not 
nearly the potent agency of regulation and oppression that it was in 
Europe” (p. 7). “America is the land preéminently where the ideal of 
equality of economic opportunity has flourished” (p. 8). As general 
statements, there is nothing especially new or startling about these theses. 
Nor is there any necessary connection with Marxist socialism. As de- 
veloped, great pains are taken to present them as novel and to insist upon 
a direct relationship to Marxist doctrine. 

The discussion of the American farmer is significant in many ways. 
Mr. Hacker seeks to show that the American farmer was “caught in the 
capitalist relationship,” though the European peasants were still domi- 
nated by feudal self-sufficiency. The freedom and independence of the 
American were important, but the vital feature of his position lay in his 
dependence on the market : “‘Self-sufficiency is usually impossible under 
capitalist organization. Ready cash is required for taxes, mortgage pay- 
ments, the improvement of wild and wet lands; and also for those neces- 
saries which no self-sufficing unit, no matter how completely equipped, 
can hope to produce. Even the frontiersman needs cash... .”’ “He was an 
enterpriser in the real sense: for he labored to add to his capital plant 
(draining his wet meadows, buying the adjoining farm, erecting barns 
and silos), to fill his pastures with herds and flocks, and later to acquire 
machinery to increase the productivity of his own toil” (pp. 118-119). 
Accordingly, we must accept the farmer as a capitalist. 

The classification of farmers has always presented a difficult problem 
in Marxist theory and none of the solutions are really satisfactory. On 
one-family farms the worker is not deprived of direct control of the 
instruments of production and there is no division between employer 
and employee. Strictly speaking, neither the American farmers on one- 
family farms, nor even the European peasantry conform to the catego- 
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ries of class divisions characteristic of the Marxist analysis. But if we 
abandon for the moment the technical meaning of capitalism, the farmer 
is of course making use of capital agents and is a capitalist producer. It 
is therefore easy to bring the farmer into the iimits of the word when it 
is used in a more general economic signification. 

It is important to note, however, that the acceptance of such a basis 
of classification would also apply to European farmers on one-family 
farms. They were not actually self-sufficient. They too endeavored to 
enlarge and improve their holdings. The peasants in many of the poorest 
sections of England and Europe were obliged to devote an important 
share of their time to industrial production for export markets. It would 
be necessary to assume that they were also “caught in the capitalist rela- 
tionship,” tainted by the profit motive. It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the generalizations about the American farmer are infelicitous 
and overdrawn. The farmer in America presented a number of contrasts 
to the peasantry of England and Europe, but the differences cannot be 
happily centered around any concept of capitalism or capitalistic pro- 
duction. 

Before leaving this subject of the “capitalist climate” of America, it 
will perhaps be well to note a tendency that appears throughout the book : 
the frequent qualification of general statements by recognizing excep- 
tions that are not to be counted. We find this statement: “. . . it comes as 
something of a shock to most of us to realize that capitalist institutions 
are relatively new. Of course, the beginnings of modern capitalism in 
Europe can be traced back as far as the eleventh century at least. But we 
must not forget that only peripheral regions were thus affected” (p. 5). 
A few pages further on (p. 16) we learn that capitalism really dominates 
the period between 1750 and 1920. We are not to count the beginnings. 

All this is, of course, an old story, but it is nonetheless a very serious 
historical problem. How do we find out what is to count and what is not 
to count? All such cautiously qualified generalizations have the curious 
property of being true, but devoid of any precise or verifiable meaning. 
They purport to be qualitative descriptions of ideal types, when in fact 
they are quantitative appraisals of the relative degree of importance of 
concrete institutions. They seem to be heavily charged with meaning, but 
they do not bear examination, because no criteria are ever suggested by 
which we are to measure the dominance or importance of the phenomena. 
Insofar as we choose to regard history as an orderly presentation of 
verifiable events, it is essential that the categories of description used 
should be findable in the documents. 
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The theses about American distrust of the state and about equali- 
tarianism are interesting, but they do not enter into the text in any large 
way so that it is best not to discuss them here. 


III 


The treatment of the colonial period gives a great deal of space to the 
“building of a class society.” The broader tone of the discussion is set 
by the opening paragraphs of the chapter on this subject : “These throngs 
of eager immigrants sought land. . . . The lands, in colonial America, 
produced the people’s wealth. . . . But the immigrants were to be disap- 
pointed. Land was not to be obtained easily. The ownership of land con- 
tinued, even long after the Revolution in many of the original colonies, 
in the hands of a small group of persons. .. . It may be said that one of the 
results of the mercantilist policy was the establishment and the recogni- 
tion of monopoly in both trade and land ownership. Hence the lower 
middle classes of the colonies—the small farmers, traders, and artisans— 
who were the victims of monopoly, were in frequent opposition to the 
engrossing landlords and merchant capitalists” (p. 105). 

In the pages that follow there is an obvious attempt to create the im- 
pression that serious inequalities existed all along the seaboard, and that 
bitter social conflict lay on the surface, or just beneath it. Qualifications 
are recognized, but the emphasis is on the basic inequality. New Eng- 
land, the southern colonies, and the middle colonies are passed in review 
and the chapter is brought to a close with a reference to Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion and to Leisler’s Rebellion. The author concludes: ‘Thus, based on 
the unequal holding of and access to landed property, a class society 
sprang up in colonial America” (p. 112). There is nowhere any specific 
statement that is definitely untrue, but an impression is created that is 
scarcely representative of the basic literature, nor consistent with pas- 
sages in other parts of this book. Earlier we find these statements : “There 
can be no question that originally, at any rate for sizeable portions of the 
population, such opportunities to achieve measurable independences 
flourished. . .” (p. 8). “After the American Revolution, all the industrial 
capitalists virtually started from scratch: for the advances onward and 
upward were not checked by the existence of privileged and already en- 
trenched interests” (p. 11). No one would care to deny that there were 
class distinctions in the colonies, but it is not consistent with the evidence 
to represent these distinctions as rigid, sharply drawn, or significantly 
restrictive. Conditions in the southern colonies, where class distinctions 
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were probably most in evidence, are described by Dr. L. C. Gray in the 
following terms: ‘Taking the Southern colonies as a whole, the various 
land policies did not seriously restrict the supply of land, although in 
time the inertia of population and the tendency toward engrossment 
caused the better lands in older settled districts to seem scarce.’” 

Passing some material incidental to the primary theses of the book we 
come to the chapters on the Revolution. The position is described on the 
cover jacket “‘as the successful overthrow of British merchant capitalists 
by the combined forces of the merchants and planters of the colonies.” 
In the text this theme is expanded in several passages (pp. 144, 159, 
161, 165). In one instance, there is explicit denial of the existence of 
other factors: ‘““The struggle was not over high sounding political and 
constitutional concepts: over the power of taxation or even, in the final 
analysis, over natural rights. It was over colonial manufacturing, wild 
lands and furs, sugar, wine, tea, and currency, all of which meant simply, 
the survival or collapse of English mercantile capitalism within the im- 
perial-colonial framework of the mercantilist system” (p. 161). 

With these broad generalities explicitly enunciated we proceed to a 
consideration of “the rising of the lower middle classes.” They ‘‘organ- 
ized themselves into secret societies,” undermined “the authority of the 
crown,” and set up “revolutionary extra legal governments.” “The lower 
classes began to look upon the Revolution as the instrument for attaining 
their own freedom.” They sought broad reforms of the political struc- 
ture of colonial government, reforms of economic policy, reforms in 
town government: “From 1774 until the creation of the new govern- 
ments in the American states these radicals were in control everywhere.” 
“Upon these manoeuvers the big landlords and merchants looked with 
alarm” (p. 165-169). “By 1774... the radical lawyers [had completed ] 
their formulation of the Revolution’s defense .. . [they] argued that 
the colonies owed fealty to the crown alone.” The radicals remained “‘in 
the saddle” practically unopposed until 1780, when the conservatives 
rallied their forces and made some attempt to recapture “the instrumen- 
talities of power.” 

These chapters cannot readily be reconciled with the interpretation 
of the Revolution announced as the characteristic and chief contribution 
of the volume. These interpretative passages are, in fact, obiter dicta 
intruded gratuitously upon the attention of the reader. They do not flow 





*L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in Southern United States (Washington, 1933). 
I, 403. 
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from the text, nor do they add to it, but they might easily confuse the 
unwary reader. 


IV 


The development of the country after the formation of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution is sketched briefly without departing notably 
from basic literature. The treatment of the genesis and significance of the 
Civil War, however, presents some special features. The discussion of 
slavery follows the modern literature with moderation of tone. The em- 
phasis placed upon the desire to reopen the African slave trade raises 
doubts. Statements in the text are carefully qualified, but the reader is 
left with the impression that the Confederate Government was hoping 
to make some arrangement with Great Britain for the opening of the 
trade. The concerted attempts of Great Britain and France to suppress 
the maritime slave trade would probably have been a hopeless obstacle. 
The whole tendency of development was in the direction of greater re- 
striction. Without considerable evidence, one might well hesitate to 
assume that hopes of the reopening of the African trade were bright 
enough to exert much influence upon the secessionist movement. 

The treatment of the policy of the North presents a more positive 
element in the interpretation of the war. We are told that the new indus- 
trialists realized that they could not develop effectively “without the sud- 
den and complete seizure of the state apparatus.”’ Once launched, the war 
itself supplied capital funds for the extraordinary industrial advances: 
“American mercantile capitalism—like earlier mercantile capitalisms— 
had not in all likelihood been sufficiently successful to make possible 
those accumulations which would have permitted its automatic trans- 
formation into industrial capitalism” (p. 324). There is a frank attempt 
to apply to the United States much of Sombart’s interpretation of the 
development of capitalism in Europe in the sixteenth century. 

These interpretations are so far removed from any verifiable events 
and phenomena that no explicit criticism is possible. But the vagueness 
which makes such positions unassailable also weakens their claims to our 
attention. 

The distinction drawn bu.ween mercantile capitalism and industrial 
capitalism never seemed useful to me, because industry was never 
able long to neglect merchandizing for a highly specialized concen- 
tration on production. The functional organization of modern in- 
dustry differs less from the basic organization of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than might be presumed from the exaggerated em- 
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phasis frequently given the structure of production under the factory 
system. The movement toward further integration of merchandizing 
and productive functions began at an early date in the United States as 
well as in Europe. The conspicuous development of industrialization in 
the years following the Civil War was made possible by the establishment 
of techniques of quantity production in a number of strategic industries. 
The production of firearms, of clocks and watches, of sewing machines, 
and a variety of metal wares was placed on a basis of interchangeable 
part manufacture. In all these industries new marketing techniques were 
necessary. Important improvements took place in flour milling and in 
wood working. The foundations were laid for the rubber industry and 
for the electrical industries of communication. Even if one were willing 
to ignore the importance of the textile development, there is abundant 
evidence that the foundations of American industrialization were fully 
established prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. Both the character of 
the changes and the timing of the changes can be sketched in terms that 
differ profoundly from the characterizations of the transcendental in- 
terpretation of Mr. Hacker. The realistic view that can be offered as a 
substitute can be more easily verified in its detail; and, to some, these 
possibilities of verification might give it significant claim to attention. 

Without a larger mass of statistical information, it is not possible to 
secure an accurate record of the rate of capital accumulation in the years 
preceding and following the War. It seems dangerous, however, to place 
so much emphasis upon the War. Capital was available from many 
sources, over long periods. Monetary and banking policies were predomi- 
nantly inflationary and even in the more conservative districts credit pur- 
chasing power grew apace. 


V 


In a book that abounds in inconsistencies, the concluding chapter is 
especially difficult to understand and to reconcile with the text as a whole. 
The persistent emphasis on current socialistic interpretations of history 
would lead many to presume that Mr. Hacker felt some genuine interest 
in socialism. If that be true, it is not easy to understand this last chapter : 
“The capitalism I have described gave us the physical means of achieving 
abundance; and it seems to me, Americans will never accept, under any 
dispensation or false ideology, dearth as their portion. The capitalism I 
have described gave us even a richer heritage; for it wove the idea of 
egalitarianism into the warp and woof of our tradition. What have been 
these leveling notions of which I have sought to make so much? They 
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have been the following. The natural rights of the individual to his life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Representative republican govern- 
ment. The separation of church and state. The public school. Universal 
suffrage. A free associational life. Equality before the law. The hatred 
of a privileged caste. The right to challenge oppressive public authority. 
Notably and always, the last” (pp. 434-435). We are all well aware that 
this is our heritage, but it is not so easy to see how all these ideals and 
social structures have been created and caused specifically by capitalism. 
It is hard to see how equalitarianism comes out of capitalism. Most of us 
have associated the materialistic interpretation of history with the doc- 
trine that capitalism intensified the conflict of classes and generated power 
controls, suspicion, and more explicit inequality. 

We also learn in these pages that the author is not really “fearful of 
American state capitalism. It is here to stay—and we shall use it as a 
servant and not asa sovereign” (p. 435). Previous references to the New 
Deal show that the author accepts its policies as tending toward state 
capitalism. It is interesting to observe that, in conclusion, he assumes 
state capitalism to be an accomplished fact. Does Mr. Hacker believe that 
state capitalism is socialism ? If he does, there are elements of consistency 
in his interpretation, despite all infelicities of expression and many con- 
fusing interludes. Handled with more skill, this theme would be interest- 
ing and significant, whether one chose to accept it or reject it. As it stands, 
whatever importance the book might have is destroyed by careless work- 
manship. 


Harvard University AxsBoTt Payson USHER 
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The Medieval Fenland. By H. C. Darby. [Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History.] Cambridge, 1940. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xvii, 200. $3.00. 


The Draining of the Fens. By H. C. Darby. [Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History.] Cambridge: 1940. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xix, 311. $5.50. 


These two volumes constitute the only recent work devoted to the history 
and the economic development of the English Fenland. The first volume deals 
with the pre-drainage period (down to the fifteenth century) ; the second 
carries the story to 1900 and provides an epilogue describing the legacy of 
difficulties that two hundred and fifty years of drainage have bequeathed to 
the present century. Both volumes are carefully planned, clearly written, and 
generously provided with maps, diagrams, and plates. Each volume contains 
an extensive bibliography, unfortunately uncritical but admirably up to date. 

The scanty evidence from the pre-Domesday era has been thoroughly 
sifted, including the well-known legends associated with St. Guthlac and 
Canute. A clever combination of an eighth-century description of the Fenland 
with similar descriptions from the twelfth and seventeenth centuries empha- 
sizes the peculiarities of the whole region and explains how, of necessity, the 
medieval Fenmen were forced, partly by defying nature and partly by utiliz- 
ing its resources, to evolve an economy suited to their unique environment. 
There is detailed discussion of pasture rights, turbary rights, intercommon- 
ing (with proper references to Professor Nellie Neilson’s work), fishing 
rights, fowling rights, and the like. The problem of communications, including 
both waterways and causeways, so often neglected in medieval studies, is given 
special attention. Marshes, after all, are neither land nor water and present a 
fundamental barrier to human movement. The social consequences of Fenland 
economy are not forgotten, but the point is well made that rebellion in the Fen- 
land, traditionally associated with the island of Ely, was usually military and 
topographical, not social and economic. By the end of the Middle Ages the all- 
important problem was the condition of drains and sewers. The usual English 
combination of local custom and central authority provided numerous sewer 
commissions and courts, especially after 1300. Drainage on a larger scale was 
talked about but Bishop Morton made the first real attempt; his cut, still 
called Morton’s Leam, pointed the way to the eventual solution. The story of 
the Fenland in the seventeenth century is no parochial theme, for the draining 
of the Fens was a real achievement and produced great consequences not only 
in the Fenland but over a large area outside. The eighteenth century added 
the windmill and the nineteenth the steam engine. Dr. Darby deals in con- 
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siderable detail with the results not only on the topographical, economic, and 
social side, but also on the side of administration. 

The constitutional element has been somewhat neglected ; a few topics of 
real importance have been entirely omitted. Only a first-rate economic his- 
torian who was also an excellent geographer, however, could have written 
this Fenland chapter of English history. Dr. Darby has called great names as 
witnesses upon occasion (Isaac Casauban, Sir William Dugdale, Samuel 
Pepys, John Evelyn, and Arthur Young), but the whole work, notable alike 
for its thorough documentation, the ingenuity of its approach, and the intelli- 
gence of its conclusions, is very definitely his own. Written at King’s College, 
Cambridge, overlooking the “Backs,” themselves the result of reclamation, 
and on the border of a stream soon to enter the Fenland, these volumes have 
the veritable flavor of the region that they depict so admirably. 


Smith College SiwneEY R. PACKARD 


John D. Rockefeller, The Heroic Age of American Enterprise. By Allan 
Nevins. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Two volumes. Pp. xiii, 
683 ; x, 747. $7.50. 


Although John T. Flynn, ordinarily censorious of business men and their 
doings, anticipated a few years ago in God’s Gold much of the pattern and the 
outlook of these two volumes, Nevin’s work is more definite. It would be 
natural to ascribe this superiority to the manuscript sources he has had at his 
disposal. The Harper papers, for instance, throw light upon the foundation 
of the University of Chicago; and a manuscript autobiography of Frederick 
T. Gates, for years Rockefeller’s almoner and business lieutenauit, illuminates 
the philanthropies and business maneuvers of a later day. On the other hand, 
the custodians of the Flagler, Harkness, and Rogers papers either denied 
Nevins their use or informed him they were in course of destruction. The 
failure of the Rockefeller collections, to which Nevins had unrestricted access, 
to include business papers long since destroyed, was to some extent com- 
pensated by the inclusion of materials assembled by W. O. Inglis for a Rocke- 
feller biography. They consisted in part of conversations with Rockefeller and 
with those who had known him ; to judge by the footnotes most of these con- 
versations took place about 1915. They were not contemporary evidence, and 
Rockefeller, then a man in his late seventies, may have possessed his hearing, 
sight, and original teeth but he could hardly escape the human habit of for- 
getting the disagreeable or avoid giving to his activities a greater measure of 
design and foresight than they actually possessed. To my mind the great merit 
of these volumes, as far as documentation is concerned, is the imagination and 
indefatigability in the use of obscure printed sources—court records, consu- 
lar reports, legislative investigations, periodicals, reports of Chambers of 
Commerce, county histories, newspapers in New York City, in the Oil Re- 
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gions, and in Cleveland. Nevins has ransacked these resources, open to others, 
with unexampled thoroughness. Thus armed he has written a biography of 
a great business leader ; the history of the first “trust,” here adequately placed 
in its economic setting ; the vicissitudes of a reputation ; and finally a narra- 
tive of a rational philanthropic system. Only on the last point does the author 
surrender ; he finds it impossible to compress the multifarious activities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation within the limits he has set for his work. 

Nevins does not see Rockefeller, as Thomas Beer might have seen him, 
as an impersonal force beyond good and evil ; nor does he consider him, as the 
Leftist might, solely the product of economic determinism. Yet he does not 
refrain from judgment. While he disposes conclusively of some of the grosser 
legends of Rockefeller ruthlessness and exonerates Rockefeller from initiat- 
ing the rebate system, he characterizes the rates under the South Improvement 
Company charged upon rival shipments as “‘outrageously high” and the draw- 
back as a “shocking new device.” Elsewhere he attacks the secrecy of the 
Standard Oil Company as “reprehensible” ; admits its marketing organiza- 
tion was guilty of espionage and intimidation ; and says that the monopoly 
which finally came into being did not lower prices rapidly enough and on 
occasion in the present century received profits that were ‘‘very exorbitant 
indeed.” At the same time it brought stability, order, and efficiency into a 
speculative and wasteful industry. This judgment, it is safe to say, would 
hardly have found favor with Bryan or the elder La Follette: it derives 
more from the distinctions that the “great Roosevelt” of Huey Long’s 
phrase was seeking to make between good and bad trusts. 

It is impossible to read these volumes without being both impressed and 
moved. In part it is the story itself, the great American myth of the rise from 
rags to riches, made real in the flesh. But even more it is because there is here 
brought to the telling the realization essential to a great biography that, while 
human nature is fallible, it can also be magnificent. 


Bowdoin College Epwarpb C. KIRKLAND 

English Theories of Central Banking Control, 1819-1858. With Some Ac- 
count of Contemporary Procedure. By Elmer Wood. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii, 250, $5.00. 


This book, awarded the David A. Wells prize for the year 1937-1938, is a 
welcome addition to the growing volume of literature on English monetary 
and banking developments in the first half of the nineteenth century. It is a 
careful, scholarly study, based to a large extent on the testimony given before 
the many Parliamentary committees of the period. It shows that English cen- 
tral bank policy developed through a process of trial and error, with the 
authorities often not appreciating the significance of their own actions, and 
neither they nor the public appreciating the extent of the power that the Bank 
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of England possessed as the holder of the reserves of other banks. Although 
Professor Wood’s own views are more favorable to the general approach of 
the banking school, he believes that the differences between this school and 
the currency school were nct as fundamental as is often supposed. The leading 
spokesmen for both schools were supporters of the gold standard and realized 
that English monetary developments could not for long be far out of line with 
world developments. The real point at issue was a question of short-run pol- 
icy. The currency school believed that there was a high degree of elasticity in 
international adjustment, so that internal policy could be based, even in the 
short run, on the reserve situation ; the banking school assumed much less 
elasticity, and from this followed the belief that in the short run not too much 
attention should be paid to the reserve situation. They both “believed that 
England could always turn the exchanges in her favor by a sufficient contrac- 
tion of credit,” but “where they differed on this point was in the length of time 
which they assumed was necessary to attract gold” (p. 157). But Professor 
Wood believes that few of the parties to the controversy realized to how great 
an extent the Bank, whether it was conscious of the fact or not, managed the 


‘gold standard (pp. 160-163). He points out that the argument over the Act 


of 1844 really never was settled, but simply passed into the background, be- 
cause it “came to be understood that the Bank was to be managed on funda- 
mentally the same principles as before 1844” (p. 164). He makes a strong 
case for the proposition that it was not Bagehot who converted the country 
to the idea that the Bank should be the lender of last resort, and that despite 
occasional statements to the contrary by Bank officials, “The City never ac- 
cepted the view that the Bank was not the lender of last resort,” and that “ex- 
cept for short periods in 1825 and 1847 the Bank had never during the cen- 
tury refused to discount whatever amount the public demanded” (p. 167). 

The subject of the book is at best a difficult one, and the author has not made 
it ary easier by his manner of presentation. Some of the chapters read almost 
like catalogues of the prevailing opinions, and at times the reader is so buried 
in details that the outstanding features of the historic controversy under re- 
view are hard to follow. A series of charts showing the Bank’s operations, a 
full bibliography with some comments, and an excellent index add to the 
value of the book. 


Haverford College FRANK WHITSON FETTER 
The Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Michell. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press ; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 415. $4.00. 


This book is an excellent synthesis of modern research in Greek economics 
down to the time of Alexander. The author, professor of political economy in 
McMaster University at Hamilton, Ontario, has apparently a thorough, 
first-hand acquaintance with the literary sources of Greek economics. He 
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neither sentimentalizes nor “debunks” the Greeks. Although I disagree with 
Professor Michell on many unessential points, I am much impressed by the 
good judgment and moderation of the author in his treatment of controver- 
sial matters. The book is well arranged, written in a felicitous style, and con- 
tains a bibliography and an excellent index. However, although the author 
writes that recently “the study of Greek economic life has advanced consider- 
ably, more particularly in the epigraphical field,” he himself has not culled 
the epigraphical reports and other publications of archaeological expeditions. 
Some details might have been added, as, for example, from the British exca- 
vations at Perichora and from the American excavations at Olynthus and 
Athens. Professor Michell mentions the two latter, and indeed he utilizes 
V. Grace’s article on the amphora handles from the Agora at Athens, but in 
dealing with the “Athenian” period he could have made some use of Agora 
inscriptions published with the other material in the periodical Hesperia. His 
book also is not based at all on an examination of the recent, more purely 
epigraphical literature about the old inscriptions, which he knows from the 
standard collections. Thus he errs on pages 320 and 338 f. in assigning to 423 
B.C. the very important law establishing uniformity of currency, weights, 
and measures throughout the Athenian Empire. Two other copies of this 
mutilated document have come to light since Tod’s edition; today we have a 
better text in Clara Rhodos IX, 1938, pp. 151-178, and we recognize that the 
law dates from about 449 B.C. This misconception fortunately did not distort 
his description, but it illustrates a danger. On the other hand, he does employ 
both archaeological and epigraphical evidence abundantly and effectively. 
The first volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists (Cambridge, Mass., 1939) 
by B. D. Merritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, placed the sub- 
ject of the tribute in the First Athenian Empire on a new basis, but it 
doubtless appeared too late for Michell’s use. 


Barnard College James H. OLIVER 


“A Florentine Firm of Cloth Manufacturers.” By Raymond de Roover. Off- 
print from Speculum, XVI (1941), 3-33. 


It is forty years since Alfred Doren published his classic study of the Flor- 
entine woolen industry, and it has yet to be replaced. Since then, however, 
new and vitally important sources have been made available through the col- 
lection of account books and other business papers, such as those in the Sel- 
fridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts now at Harvard. Raymond de 
Roover has used these to present a careful analysis of one of the Medici firms 
of the sixteenth century, and in doing so has demonstrated the extent to which 
such studies may serve to illustrate, amplify, and alter conceptions of the 
whole industry. Where Doren was forced to draw his data almost exclusively 
from the statutes of the Arte della Lana, which furnished a fair picture of the 
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general structure of the woolen industry but are silent or vague concerning 
many problems of practical management, the account books provide detailed 
information on such important questions as the financing of an individual 
firm, the volume of business handled, the number of workers employed, the 
varying relation of the management to the different classes of workers in- 
volved in the putting-out system in a highly specialized industry, and the 
system of accounting needed to keep all the details of so complicated a busi- 
ness in order. Mr. de Roover admits the danger of generalization from one 
or two firms, but it is only through such microscopic studies that we can hope 
to reconstruct the entire anatomy of early capitalist enterprise on a sure basis 
of reality. 


New York University WALLACE K. FERGUSON 


The Industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo. By E. B. Schumpeter (Edi- 
tor). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xxviii, 944. $7.50. 


Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present Condition. By G. C. 
Allen. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. xii, 124. $1.00. 


In the first of these studies Mrs. Schumpeter has dealt with the more recent 
period and with the broader aspects of the question of Japanese industrializa- 
tion ; Professor Penrose has treated population, food supplies, and raw mate- 
rials; Professor Allen has described Japanese industries, with especial em- 
phasis on their development to 1937, their organization, and the trend toward 
a controlled economy ; and Margaret S. Gordon has contributed a long appen- 
dix on Japan’s balance of payments, 1904-1931. This is the most extensive 
study yet made of modern industrial development and totalitarian trends in 
Japan and Japanese-controlled territories. Naturally, the division of tasks has 
made it difficult to avoid overlapping and this is at times somewhat confusing. 
The book’s subtitle is “Population, Raw Materials and Industry,” and con- 
siderable attention is given to such matters as war-time strength. 

The Japanese population continues to increase but less rapidly than for- 
merly. Nevertheless, “the Japanese Empire is self-sufficing in foodstuffs, 
despite the high density of population.” The spirit in which this subject is 
treated is implied by the statement that “comparisons of the area of land 
per person in different countries have only a limited economic significance” 
(p. 116). Perhaps a more illuminating approach to this matter would be a 
comparison of (1) the relative human effort required, and (2) the relative 
amounts of produce obtainable per worker in different countries. 

Professor Allen’s chapters in the Schumpeter book bear somewhat more 
directly on the main inquiry, providing us with the most complete and un- 
derstanding treatment of Japanese industry made by a non-Japanese. The 
trend toward totalitarian economy is presented in its setting of traditional and 
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small-scale industries, with a thorough account of organization and control. 
There are many parts of this section that could be written only by a person 
having continued contact with Japanese economy, a keen historical sense, and 
great capacity for observation and analysis. The account of industrial organi- 
zation, the description of traditional trades, the rapid movement in recent 
years toward higher efficiency and from light to heavy industries, and to a 
planned economy, make this a veritable feast for the economic historian. 

The editor’s introductory chapters, her section of two hundred pages on 
Japan, Korea, and Manchukuo, 1936-1940, and her concluding chapter on 
“Industrial Development and Government Policy, 1936-1940,” were espe- 
cially difficult to write because, as she states, to be honest about conditions in 
the so-called totalitarian states may brand one as “a member of the fifth col- 
umn.” Moreover, the events were recent and the Government has maintained 
secrecy about much that was of central importance. Mrs. Schumpeter has 
done well. There is no evidence of war psychology that would permanently 
date this study ; yet the difficult position in which a struggling young indus- 
trial country was placed during the postwar period is clearly recognized. As 
to completeness of information, she has been somewhat less successful. Ap- 
parently not very familiar with the area and with sources of information, she 
has been led in her heroic search for facts to utilize statements, especially re- 
garding newly discovered mineral deposits and prospects for industrial de- 
velopment, which are not quite adequate. Her awareness of these shortcom- 
ings is evident from her statement that “because of these many difficulties, it 
was necessary to abandon the idea of including maps in this volume” (p. 390). 

Professor Allen’s small book on Japanese industry covers a little more 
ground, but less intensively, than does his section of the larger book. It in- 
cludes later material and also treats the wider political and international 
ramifications, though necessarily very briefly. 


University of North Carolina D. H. BucHANAN 


The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples. By the late M. L. 
Hansen. [Vol. I, Historical. Completed and prepared for publication by 
John Bartlett Brebner.] New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xviii, 274. $3.00. 


Posthumous books are notably unsatisfactory and this book has not avoided 
the difficulties, in spite of the obvious care of Professor Brebner. The period 
prior to 1914 has been covered in detail by the late author and the general 
thesis dominating the volume has been elaborated in the first chapter. A wide 
range of sources has been drawn upon, including official material of the gov- 
ernments concerned, newspapers, primary and secondary publications. The 
result is a meticulous description of the complex movement of population 
backward and forward across the Canadian-American boundary, for which 
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all students of North American history will be grateful and to which they 
must have recourse. 

On the other hand, one has only to read the final chapter on “the war and 
its aftermaths 1914-1938,” written by Professor Brebner, to realize the in- 
completeness of the volume. The late author failed in the task of giving an 
adequate interpretation to the extended period prior to 1914, although Pro- 
fessor Brebner succeeded for the period after 1914. For this no one can be 
blamed. The character of Professor Brebner’s contribution is evident not 
only in the last chapter but also in the maps and one suspects in the footnotes. 
With the completion of the statistical volume it will be possible to provide an 
adequate interpretation. We shall then see more clearly the limitations of the 
volume and of such interpretation as the late author was able to give. The 
weakness of the frontier thesis in explaining Canadian development can then 
be envisioned more distinctly and it may be that in turn the weakness in ex- 
plaining American development will become evident. 


University of Toronto H. A. INNIs 


The Reconstruction of World Trade. By J. B. Condliffe. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1940. Pp. 427. $3.75. 


Every individual who desires to understand the fundamental conflicts of 
national policies that brought on the present war and the nature of the read- 
justments necessary to the reconstruction of a workable world economy 
should place this book on his list of required reading. For these vital issues 
are here discussed with a lucidity, a comprehensiveness, and a balance rarely 
to be found. 

As rapporteur of the Bergen meeting (1939) of the International Studies 
Conference, Professor Condliffe had a wide range of detailed and expert re- 
ports upon which to draw for his factual data. Some of these furnish vivid 
illustrative material for the central chapters dealing with the operation of 
rival methods of organizing international economic relations, in particular 
those of the totalitarian nations. Here we find an illuminating discussion of 
the origin, in piecemeal ad hoc measures, of current regulatory devices, and 
of their elaboration, as the totalitarian states substituted power for welfare 
as the goal of economic activity, into an inescapable and complete network of 
authoritarian controls. 

Though these central chapters are of great interest in themselves, it is in 
the introductory and the concluding sections of the book that Professor Cond- 
liffe develops his most challenging and fundamental theses. These are, briefly, 
that the self-adjusting economic system of the late nineteenth century, with 
the financial and marketing facilities of London as its heart and brain, is dead 
and gone forever ; that the chief cause of its demise has been a loss of popular 
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confidence in free private enterprise, leading to and accompanied by a rapid 
spread of political influence over economic life ; and that, even if Britain wins 
the war, long steps toward a world state are essential if the emergence of three 
or four great rival imperialist areas is to be avoided. 

Limits of space forbid extended comment on the argument supporting 
these conclusions, but it may be said that it is exceedingly well sustained, lead- 
ing in an integrated fashion to a consideration of the more fundamental eco- 
nomic factors that must be reckoned with after the war. Realistic throughout, 
Professor Condliffe recognizes that the world may not even then be ready for 
“such radical measures as the transfer of extensive powers and responsibili- 
ties to an international institution.”’ In any. event, he feels that postwar reor- 
ganization cannot be based upon the 1919 principle of self-determination. 
The emergence of large regional groupings of smaller nations about great 
metropolitan areas as centers seems inevitable. Whether or not the organiza- 
tion of international codperation is allowed to proceed will depend upon the 
degree of statesmanship that shapes the policies of the great Powers and, in 
particular, upon the statesmanship with which the United States meets its 
inescapable responsibility. 

University of Cincinnati P. T. ELLswortH 


The Economic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939: A Study in Competition. 
By D. L. Burn. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 548. 
$6.50. 


In this admirable study we have a careful and penetrating account of the 
later phases of the history of the heavy industry, which, today as for the past 
century, plays the basic role in industrial life. Taking up the story in the 
period when iron was giving way to steel as the dominant branch in an an- 
cient partnership, Professor Burn carries it down to the present, giving what 
is virtually a comparative history of the steel industry in the three leading 
countries of production: Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
with many incidental references to the steel industry in other Continental 
countries. The United States, for reasons inherent in the treatment, receives 
the least detailed attention. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is “a study in competition.” The focus of the 
author’s interest throughout centers on the British industry and on the man- 
ner in which this oldest seat of the modern iron and steel industry met the 
competitive challenge of its younger and faster growing rivals on the Conti- 
nent and across the Atlantic. The story is, above all, one of a depressed in- 
dustry that, during most of the period under consideration, was in a state of 
relative decline although in an absolute sense the industry, here as elsewhere, 
was undergoing a great expansion in response to the advancing industrializa- 
tion of the world. Throughout the whole period, although varying widely 
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with the branch of the industry, the locality, and the plant, run the continuing 
themes of technological backwardness, structural rigidity, and the absence of 
imaginative and aggressive leadership. This picture of industrial senescence 
in late Victorian England is not an unfamiliar one. The distinctive merit of 
Professor Burn’s study lies in the careful analyses and quantitative evalua- 
tions of the varied factors which entered into a highly complex competitive 
situation. Price movements and discrimination, wage rates and labor costs, 
raw material costs, locational, organizational, technological, and political fac- 
tors are all carefully examined and measured with reference to their bearing 
upon the competitive position of the British steel industry. 

The last third of the book deals with the First World War and its effects 
upon the steel industry. The opportunity presented by the war-time expan- 
sion of production for the reorganization of the steel industry upon a more 
efficient and rationalized basis was largely muffed and in the “black decade” 
that followed, British steel makers lost further ground to their Continental 
rivals. When in this critical situation the issue became one of rationalization 
or tariff protection, the choice made was largely predetermined by the course 
of the industry during the previous half century. It was far easier to adopt a 
new theory than to change an old practice. 

The writing of the history of our own steel industry will be materially aided 
by this pioneering study. 


The American University Louis C., HUNTER 


The Spanish Guild Merchant, a History of the Consulado, 1250-1700. By 
Robert Sidney Smith. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 
IX, 167. $2.50. 


By diligent and intelligent hard work in a relatively neglected field of eco- 
nomic history, the author of this monograph has successfully substituted fact 
for facile theory and easy generalization. Only those scholars who have per- 
sonally grappled with similar problems involving inaccessible collections in 
foreign countries, palaeographic difficulties, and linguistic perplexities can 
properly appreciate the enormous amount of labor involved in the produc- 
tion of what may seem to be a slender volume. Professor Smith, following in 
the footsteps uf Charles Gross and Alfred Doren has, in this work, given 
coherence and meaning to the Spanish equivalent of the English and German 
guilds, namely the consulado, by tracing its history from its origin in 1250 to 
the end of the Hapsburg period in Spain. There is included also a sketch of 
its nineteenth-century history, but this is so tenuous that only the tyro will 
profit by its inclusion. 

Originally a sea tribunal or maritime consulate, save in its formative period, 
the consulado was always a court. Arising in the Italian city-states, it made 
its way into southern France and reached Mediterranean Spain by the thir- 
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teenth century. As the author explains, “The consular court may be regarded 
as one of the many legal institutions brought forth by the economic renais- 
sance of the late medieval period.” In clear, brief, but meaty chapters he traces 
its growth in the Iberian Peninsula and touches on its spread to the Indies, 
its organization and procedure as a court, its relation to the merchant class, 
and its history in the Mediterranean towns, the northern ports, and the 
American monopoly port of Seville. This is followed by a short critique of 
the guild-court organization. The claim of Doren that “in its typical form” 
the guild was “a specifically German institution” is refuted satisfactorily. A 
valuable appendix of pertinent documents, a bibliography, and an index com- 
plete the book. It is to be regretted that the author, in an effort to exclude the 
trivial, has also excluded the human element so completely that a legal insti- 
tution and economic organization seem to exist without benefit of the indi- 
viduals who gave it flesh and blood. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR S. AITON 


A History of French Commercial Policies. By Frank Arnold Haight. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvii, 285. $2.50. 


Mr. Haight describes modern protectionism as a policy of nationalism and 
as a theory of the state rather than as a theory of economics. Yet, although he 
clearly regards protectionism as having been inevitable during the last fifty 
years, he does not wax eloquent over its achievements. He feels, on the con- 
trary, that it has made it more difficult for a nation like France to equip itself 
for a great economic emergency such as war. 

After the end of the First World War, tariffs grew even more protectionist 
than before, and the League of Nations was quite powerless to control 
nationalism in France or elsewhere. Yet tariffs have almost become unim- 
portant in view of the invention of new economic weapons such as ex- 
change controls and import quotas, made necessary by the rapid inflow of 
goods at falling prices. “If state control and monopoly continue to replace 
‘laissez faire,’ writes Mr. Haight, “the premise of free competition in 
international trade will no longer hold true and the period of ‘laissez faire’ 
will appear to future historians as an interlude between two periods of 
industrial and commercial regimentation.” 

In the space of forty pages at the end of the volume Mr. Haight gives us 
a really admirable summary of French colonial policy. He shows how, for 
fifty years after the downfall of the great Napoleon, French colonial eco- 
nomic policy was dominated by the problems of the sugar plantations, how 
it made those problems worse by its encouragement of the beet-sugar indus- 
try at home, and, finally, how it dealt the planters a crushing blow by free- 
ing their slaves. He describes the various devices by which the French 
Government tried to use many of its colonies for the economic benefit of 
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the mother country, shows that this was neither peculiar to France nor 
original as a policy, and concludes that “it is now realized that tariffs alone 
are not sufficient to assure that a colonial empire will be an economic asset.” 

This history of French commercial policy is sound, accurate, and timely ; 
a book of unusual merit, because its author has used imagination, good 
style, and soundness of judgment. It should bring both satisfaction and 
delight to all readers. 


University of Michigan ArTHUR L. DUNHAM 


La Guerre dans la pensée économique du XVI° au XVIII° siécle. By Edmond 
Silberner. Preface by William E. Rappard. [Etudes sur l’histoire des théo- 
ries économiques, published under the direction of Gaétan Pirou. Vol. 
VII.] Paris: Librarie du Recueil Sirey, 1939. Pp. 301. Fr. 42. 


A product of study under the Institut universitaire de hautes études at 
Geneva, this book examines the statements made about war by prominent 
economic thinkers from Bodin to Bentham (but none of the Iberian), by 
many minor writers, and by some known mainly as prophets of peace. The 
result is to put economics in its place, often a minor place, in relation to the 
scheme of values accepted by the two schools, mercantilist and liberal. To the 
mercantilist, war, glory, power, and national wealth were inextricably con- 
nected. Sometimes one, sometimes another was spoken of as the end to which 
the others served as means, but such was the harmony among thein that ends 
and means could easily change places. The “liberals” found a similar har- 
mony between what they called good: peace, universal brotherhood, individ- 
ual interest, and material well-being. The author does not enrich his survey 
by probing deeply the relation that these values had to each other, but he 
leaves the impression that war dominated the economic thinking of the mer- 
cantilists and that desire and hope of universal peace was at the basis of the 
free-trade doctrine of the liberals. 


Johns Hopkins University FRreDERIC C, LANE 


A Hundred Years of Economic Development in Great Britain. By G. P. 
Jones and A. G. Pool. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 
420. $4.50. 


Like others of The Hundred Years Series, this volume is the work of ex- 
perts. It is written in a style that avoids technicalities whenever possible, but 
the subject matter calls for intelligent, informed, and interested readers. Not 
a word is wasted in four hundred pages packed with facts, nevertheless a 
sense of heaviness is avoided by a clear organization and excellent propor- 
tioning of topics. The use of concrete illustrations and statistics means more 
precision than is usual in so general a study. Naturally in a work of this type 
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no attempt is made at original contributions, but this is not a mere compila- 
tion from standard secondary sources. The emphasis is upon subjects con- 
nected with business history, such as industrial changes, business organiza- 
tion, banking and currency, transportation, mining, and agriculture. These 
are supplemented by chapters on population and on labor. The principal de- 
velopments are traced compactly. In the case of controversial questions, argu- 
ments on both sides are indicated succinctly, and the facts are given as to the 
results of experiments. Only once or twice do the authors permit themselves 
a pithy criticism of a policy, and nowhere do they plead a cause. This compe- 
tent, objective survey should be a useful manual for students. It is made more 
valuable by a well-selected topical bibliography. 


Wellesley College JupitH BLow WILLIAMS 


La Formation du capitalisme moderne dans la principauté de Liége au XVI° 
siécle. By Jean Lejeune. [Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fascicule LXXXVII.] Liége: Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres ; Paris: Librarie E. Droz, 1939. Pp. 353. 


The purpose of this book is to illustrate and expound the origins of modern 
capitalism. In his preface the author states (p. 11)—and I wholeheartedly 
agree—that “‘all work that fills a gap in local history is of a nature to explain 
the international phenomenon of capitalism more exactly than a brilliant dis- 
sertation, planned to exhaust the whole question, but established on fragile 
foundations.” For his purpose M. Lejeune has chosen the economic develop- 
ment of the city and principality of Liége during the sixteenth century. The 
choice is certainly felicitous, for in Liége capitalism did not develop rapidly 
to spectacular proportions as it did, for example, in Antwerp; on the con- 
trary, it advanced slowly and steadily. There was never a break with the past, 
but always a continuous evolution ; always both the old and the new were 
present. Surely this was typical of most communities. 

The first part of the book deals in general and brief terms with the origins 
of modern capitalism ; the second in more detail with the growth of financial 
enterprises ; the third, also detailed, with the development of industry and 
commerce. A mention of the chapter headings well illustrates the scope of 
the book: Part II: Financial Operations Between Private Individuals; 
Financial Operations Between Public Bodies and Private Individuals; Part 
III: The Influence of Technical Factors on the Attraction of Capital (illus- 
trated by examples from the coal, the iron, and other industries) ; The Influ- 
ence of Commercial Requirements and Industrial Profits; The Gilds, Asso- 
ciations, and Capitalism ; The Influence of Individuals. 

The author gives exact figures—indeed throughout the book he avoids 
vague generalizations—showing the gradual substitution during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century of the bourgeoisie for the nobility and the clergy 
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as the source for government loans. This is but one of many examples of the 
use of precise facts for indefinite, even though highly probable, suppositions. 

The influence of political factors and the interaction of all phases of human 
activities are not forgotten. It is stated (p. 50), and elsewhere illustrated, 
that “‘to the extent that one advances in the century, circumstances of dif- 
ferent sorts, but which influence each other, contribute to form a propitious 
medium for the development of capitalism. ... Liberty, expansion of markets, 
security, these are especially the conditions which permitted the expansion of 
capitalism.” 

One can only hope that the War will not prevent M. Lejeune from carrying 
out his project of producing a succeeding volume dealing with the seven- 
teenth century. This volume should prove of great value to persons interested 
in the development of modern capitalism, in the growth of cities, and indeed 
to historians in general. The excellent bibliography and the full, explicit 
notes greatly increase its usefulness. 


Columbia University GEORGE WOODBRIDGE 


Five and Ten—The Fabulous Life of F. W. Woolworth. By John K. Wink- 
ler. New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1940. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


Mr. Winkler has added another informative biography of an outstanding 
character in American business life to his growing list that inclydes, among 
others, works on the Du Ponts, John D. Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan, and W. R. 
Hearst. The life of F. W. Woolworth was indeed fabulous and some knowl- 
edge and understanding of it is important for all who want to develop a fuller 
appreciation of the economic and social changes in the United States in the 
last seventy-five years or more. 

As the author states in his first sentence, this is as much a biography of a 
business as of a man. Although limitations of spaee probably made it impos- 
sible, it would have made a much more interesting and valuable contribution 
if at least some of the major social and economic changes and trends of this 
particular span of decades could have been brought into the picture to help 
the reader realize the important part played by such forces in the unfolding 
of this fascinating venture and this equally fascinating personality. 

The first store Woolworth attempted to operate in Utica, New York, after 
peddling five-cent articles over the country-side failed completely. Three of 
the first five that he set up in various towns were also failures. Finally, on 
June 21, 1879, the first really successful store, a five-and-ten-cent store, was 
opened in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Soon thereafter Woolworth started his 
policy of inviting various cousins and friends from New York to join him in 
his ventures. By 1886 Woolworth and his associates controlled seven stores. 
In 1888, five new ones were opened and from then on the expansion continued 
quite rapidly with a total of twenty-eight in 1895 in spite of the panic of 1893, 
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one hundred and three in 1900, and so on at an increased rate in volume of 
sales as well as number of stores. In 1909 he invaded England and in 1911 
Woolworth and four competitors merged, organizing the F. W. Woolworth 
Company with six hundred stores in the United States, Canada, and England. 

Although Woolworth to a large extent prospered because of the increasing 
population, urbanization, and industrialization of the country, nevertheless 
he must be given a great deal of credit for the success he achieved. Though 
he did not originate the idea of trade in five-cent articles, he was the first one 
to recognize its possibilities. He had the courage of his convictions to take 
large risks by defying tradition and accepted practices. Had it not been for 
long days of hard work in keeping his hands on all details at the early stages, 
even his powerful convictions could not have saved him. 

This biography helps one to understand important aspects of the economic 
and social development of the United States. The birth, growth, and matur- 
ing of such men as Woolworth and such a business as the five-and-ten-cent 
stores are integral parts of the fabric of this country that no student of the 
economic history can afford to ignore. There are many more things that a 
reader would like to know about Woolworth: details about his personal life, 
his reaction to events of the time, and the determination of company policies ; 
but perhaps they have not been preserved in any accessible form. 


The Amos Tuck School HeErLuF V. OLSEN 
Dartmouth College 


The Vanderbilt Legend; The Story of the Vanderbilt Family, 1794-1940. 
By Wayne Andrews. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. 
Pp. xi, 454. $3.50. 


Most early American fortunes were founded on the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources. The Vanderbilt fortune, on the other hand, was amassed in 
the everyday marts of trade by the simple expedient of outwitting competi- 
tors. After the lapse of enough time for the family to become accustomed to 
their tremendous wealth, its members became part of American high so- 
ciety. Their wives’ determination to enter the most exclusive social circles 
achieved its end by an adroit combination of wealth and finesse. 

Wayne Andrews has compressed the history of the family for the past 
one hundred fifty years into about three pages for each year. The result 
is a book which is intensely interesting in spots, little more than an inven- 
tory in other places, but smoothly written throughout. Quite properly the 
story of the Commodore’s life occupies nearly half the text, that of his son 
William H. and that of his grandson Willie K. half as much more. Careful 
attention is given to the profitable transactions by which the Commodore 
made his fortune, and perhaps no single statement is more revealing than 
the full text of a letter the old gentleman once sent to some competitors: 
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“You have undertaken to cheat me. I won’t sue you, for the law is too slow. 
I'll ruin you” (p. 50). And he did. 

The Commodore was a true patriarch and nothing shows this more 
clearly than his will, by which he gave William Henry, his eldest son, 
ninety of his one hundred five millions. Thus he prevented the disintegra- 
tion of the family fortune, which must inevitably have followed his death 
had he divided it equally among his widow and twelve children. William 
Henry had been sharp enough to best his father in some minor dealings, but 
he had convinced no one that his apparent timidity hid a talent which in 
nine years was to allow him to turn his inheritance into the vast sum of 
more than $200,000,000. 

After William Henry died in 1886 the Vanderbilt clan produced no 
business men who could fill the shoes of the Commodore. The family had 
turned its energies toward society, and under the wily direction of Alva 
Smith Vanderbilt, wife of William Henry’s son Willie K., the Vanderbilts 
successfully stormed the portals guarded for Mrs. William Astor by Ward 
McAllister. Henceforth Vanderbilts were in “society” and out of business. 
Dilettantism replaced the earnest pursuit of wealth which had been so char- 
acteristic of the Commodore and his eldest son. 

Mr. Andrews changes his center of attention just as the Vanderbilts 
changed the focus of their lives. His last chapters are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the society in which the various members of the family moved, 
and he makes only passing references to the economic springs from which 
their money welled. The chapter on their entrance into society is excellent, 
but in the remaining pages the material has defeated the author. With the 
passage of time the clan grew in size, and in order to include all Vanderbilts 
in his story the author was forced to adopt the inventory method. For each 
of his subjects he specifies the date of birth, chief hobbies, name of the first 
wife or husband and in most cases the alleged cause of the subsequent 
divorce, the name of the second mate, the names of all children, and a list 
and evaluation of the securities which were left at death. In view of the 
number of Vanderbilts in the third and ensuing generations, the author had 
to choose between compressing his story or producing a monumental 
tome. It might have been wiser to end the story after the family had become 
socially acceptable to Mrs. Astor. Thereafter they contributed little to 
American or European life and the repetitious chronicling of birth, mar- 
riage, divorce, remarriage, and estate adds little. 

Most of Mr. Andrews’s material has come from the New York news- 
papers, and if he had done nothing else he would have made a definite con- 
tribution by proving how successfully journalism may be made the source 
of history. By his skillful intermixture of data from contemporary journals 
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with later evaluations, he has fashioned a most interesting book which illu- 
minates the business of one era and the society of another. 


The National Archives E. G. CAMPBELL 


The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937. By Solomon Fabri- 
cant. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940. Pp. xxi, 
685. $4.50. 


This book might have been entitled “An Interpretation of Part of the 
Census of Manufactures,” for it gives, in interpreted and condensed form, 
the material concerning the physical output of manufactured goods con- 
tained in the censuses from 1899 to 1937. The new indices of physical manu- 
facturing production, for all manufacturing industries and for each in- 
dustry, on the basis of which this condensation is made, present “a reason- 
ably trustworthy account of the course of manufacturing output during the 
period 1899-1937” (p. 42). The indices attempt to measure “the changes 
in the value added to the materials consumed in manufacturing that are 
attributable to changes in the quantities of products and materials con- 
sumed” (p. 52). Fabricant’s new indices will surely find wide usage, for 
they avoid the defects of previous quantity indices based too heavily on ma- 
ture industries. Important as the principal result of this research is, the 
by-product in the form of notes will be of great assistance to students of 
contemporary history. Not only are the various indices of physical pro- 
duction examined and compared, and the calculations clearly expiained, but 
the differences between censuses are analyzed, and the relevant, but fuga- 
cious, notes are brought together. Scholars working with census data will 
find the collection of these materials a worthy accomplishment. The factual 
' presentation given in this book starts the process of interpretation of census 
data, but it remains for some one to interpret the material in a broader 
sense. Some economic historian must soon take the materials presented and 
integrate them with the analysis of the relevant events, as a statistician must 
do when he has obtained one sample. What other developments were pos- 
sible? Does the actual development confirm any of the theories of develop- 
ment? What effect might changes in the social or economic background 
have had? The obvious need of this broader study is to avoid any possible 
inference that the discovered indices represent the only possible course of 
development in the past and that a continuation of their trends is the only 
possible path of the future. 


Tulane University WILLIAM R. Passt, Jr. 
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Roy F. Nichols in The Annals 
Gras BUSINESS AND CAPITALISM: An Introduction 


to Business History 408 pages, $3.50 
Kirkland A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 

(Revised Edition) 810 pages, $3.75 
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ISLES 391 pages, $3.00 
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The Relations of Canada and 
the United States 


This series, which is prepared under the direction of James 
T. Shotwell for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is designed to cover all the more important elements, 
past and present, in the fields of Canadian-American eco- 
nomics, history, politics, international law, sociology, and 
education. The series will consist of about thirty volumes, 
thus furnishing a body of material which will make possible 
for the first time consistent and developed courses in 
Canadian-American relations, and will offer a new outlook 
on American history. 
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Ancus, H. F. (Editor), Canada and Her Great Neighbor 

Burt, A. L., The United States, Great Britain, and British North America 
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Corey, A. B., The Crisis in Canadian-American Relations 1830-1842 

CREIGHTON, D. G., The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850..... 3.75 
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Ruppicx, J. A. and others, The Dairy Industry in Canada. Edited by H. A. 
INNIS 
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SHrpreE, L. B., Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874 
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In addition to the Canadian-American Relations Series, the 
Yale University Press also published The Economic and 
Social History of the World War for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Full information concern- 
ing either of these series will be sent upon request. 
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BOOKS 


Standard texts and reference books on economic history 


Some Origins of the 
Modern Economic 


W orld 
By E. A. J. JOHNSON 


An analytical history of the origins and de- 
velopment of important elements in our modern 
economic world such as the wage system, 
capitalist organization, banking, and scientific 
technology. 


Economic Development 
of the United States 


By c. M. THOMPSON and 
F. M. JONES 


An interestingly written history, covering the 
whole period of our growth from the early 
colonies to the end of the President’s second 
term, and including a valuable section of source 
materials. $3.50. 


Pioneers of American 
Economic Thought in 
the 19th Century 


By ERNEST TEILHAC. 
Authorized English translation 
by E. A. J. JOHNSON 


A detailed analysis of Daniel Raymond, Henry 
C. Carey and Henry George. $2.50. 


America’s Economic 
Growth 


By F. A. SHANNON 


An unusually well-rounded picture of all sides 
of our economic history, recently revised to 
bring the story up to 1940. $3.75. 


Economic Geography 


By c. F. JoNEs and 

G. G. DARKENWALD 
A complete treatment of the production and dis- 
tribution of the chief commercial products of all 


the important regions in the world. Lavishly 
illustrated. Coming in May. $4.25 (probable). 


History of Economic 
Thought 


By LEWIs H. HANEY 


A critical account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the economic theories of the leading 
thinkers in the leading nations, long a standard 
work on this subject. $3.90. 


Economic History of 
The United States 


By H. U. FAULKNER 


A brief survey of the salient features of our 
economic history. Paper bound. 0. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
_ ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the Economic History 
Association will be held at Princeton, N. J., September 
5-6, 1941. The program, which is being arranged by 
Professor Harold A. Innis of the University of Toronto, 
will consist of morning and afternoon sessions on both 
Friday and Saturday. The annual banquet will take 
place on Saturday evening, when Professor Edwin F. 
Gay will deliver the presidential address. 


Headquarters will be at the Princeton Inn. 


Accommodations may be had at the Princeton Inn 
($6.00 per day per person, American plan) and at the 
Nassau Tavern (rooms, $3.00 per person). Rooms in 
tourist homes may be reserved by communicating with 
Roger Shugg, Chairman of the Arrangement Commit- 
tee, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Reservations for: the banquet at $1.50 per person 
should be addressed to the Princeton Inn. This sum is 
included in the American plan price for those staying 
at the Inn. 


Members will receive no further notice of the Annual 
Meeting. The November issue of the JourNat will con- 
tain information about sessions of the Association to be 
held in conjunction with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the American Economic Association at their 
annual meetings. 














